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2 Zoe. 

anxious and tender inquiries and proffers of 
help, Zoe returned the same answer : 

' I want nothing ; leave me alone/ 

' Poor lamb/ said the kind old nurse, ' she 
is fair worn out ;' and she kept her from all 
intruders, vainly trying to induce her to 
swallow beef- tea. 

Beef- tea! the panacea for a sore heart, and 
the broken springs of life-it is like an 
endeavour to mend some shattered antique 
Venus with gum. 

As Zoe lay tearless, steeped in silence and 
solitude, no drearier and emptier than her own 
heart, from which all emotion, all power of 
retaining or radiating joy, seemed to have fled, 
the door opened, and her father's hand was 
laid on hers. 

' Father, you here ?* For the first time she 
toused herself. Some one did care for her 
still. He had toiled upstairs to her attic in 
the midst of his own sorrow, while she, selfish 
and careless, had utterly forgotten him. 

' Are you better, dear ?' he said in a meek 
crushed voice, so different from his usual hearty 
cheerful tones. 
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* Oh yes, father; to think of your coming all 
the way up to see me !* A large round tear 
gathered in her eyes and rolled down her wan 
cheek. 

' Poor little girl !* he pinched her cheek with 
his old tenderness ; ' you must make haste and 
get well.' 

* Yes, papa ; I will come down.* 

'All the others are well,' he said, tr3nJig 
to distract her from her sorrow. * Your mamma 
keeps her room; she is rather nervous and 
hysterical, but the doctor says it is nothing 
serious. We want you downstairs, dear.' 

* Yes, papa ; I will come down,' she answered 
humbly, though five minutes before she had 
shrunk from the very thought of an efibrt, and 
even now could not bear to realise the awful- 
ness to come. * The — funeral,' she gasped out ; 
* it is to be to-morrow. Let me come down 
after — ^won't you V she pleaded. 

In the dread stiUness of the night vivid 
images had stamped themselves upon her 
bri, image, of duBtering, festering worm., 
^ d^ggifh crawling thif g,, and /amp and 
decay, and the utter loneliness of the dead. 

21—2 



4 Zoe. 

The life hereafter presented only a blank ; but 
the death in life, the continuity and merging 
of beauty in uncleanness and loathsomeness, 
the desolation of decay, presented themselves 
ruthlessly before her. If only it could be dust 
committed to dust, pure, clean powdery sub- 
stance without a stain, but her brother, shut 
away in a deep dark grave, was not dust : he 
was stiU to her thought himself, sentient and 
sensitive, only silent, helpless, and in a com- 
plete soul-solitude. 

' No, child ; you had better stay here — ^till 
after.' 

Zoe stayed. She did not pray now. She 
had no belief in prayer. God had not helped 
her when she needed Him, life seemed hateful, 
the future vague, mercy and love impossible. 
She neither hoped, nor cared, nor thought. 

It was observed that Sir Hugh bore himself 
bravely during the funeral ceremony. People 
who knew of his extreme love for his first- 
bom criticised him sharply, as the wont of 
mankind is. 

* Poor fellow !' said Mrs. Sharpe, the bailiflfs 
wife ; * it was as good as a picter to see him 
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Standing there bare-headed, leaning on his stick, 
with his whole family in beautiful black around 
him, and them lovely roses and lilies all over 
the coffin, like Christmas icing over plum-cake/ 

* He never shed a tear,' observed Mrs. Blair, 
who had married the forester, and being chHd- 
less, and, as she expressed it, a reproach to her 
husband, envied all those who had a family, 

* He never shed a tear ; he can't have much 
feelin', for they was all a- crying, and the 
parson speaking beautiful, and all the young 
lads in their best funeral clothes/ 

* *Tisn't everyone as has their hearts in 
their eyes, Mrs. Blair,' retorted her friend ; 

* there's some as wears 'em on their sleeve, and 
some as keeps 'em hidden away in their coat- 
pockets. Sir Hugh ain't a man to talk much.' 

* No, nor to cry much ; it's my belief he 
ain't got feelings.' 

* For shame 1 why that's out of nature.' 

* Is it ? What for then did David rise up and 
wash himself and call for meat when his child 
died.' 

^ He knew it was of no use fretting himself 
against the Lord.' 
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*-And the Lord seemed to understand, for He 
sent him some more childer afterwards. He 
don't always rightly understand folks wants, 
though/ 

' Poor soul !' said Mrs. Sharpe ; ' it be hard 
upon you, it be, with a nice house, and a good 
'usband, and your vittles regular.' 

Lady Warkworth was really indisposed. 
She had insisted on leaving her room, and 
going down to see the flower-decked cofl&n 
covered with its violet velvet pall. There she 
had uttered a piercing cry, and fallen hysteri- 
cally sobbing on Sir Hugh's shoulder, who, 
with Chirper, stood anxiously near. Now she 
sat moaning in her chair, requiring Hyacinth's 
constant services, and giving vent to her grief 
in loud passionate outbursts. 

* Why are you so cold ?' she would say to Sir 
Hugh, who moved about sad and silent. 
* Don't you feel ? why don't you say anything ? 
Do you know that he is dead, your beautiful 
eldest boy ? How cruel of God to affict us 
so ! I am sure He might have been saved — I 
am quite sure, if only the doctor had not been 
a fooL' 
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'But, mamma/ ventured Hyacinth, 'you 
know it was a hopeless case from the first/ 

' Who said so ? Only the doctor himself. 
I believe if we had tried homoeopathy — I have 
heard it efiects wonderful cures — I wish we 
had tried homoeopathy ; I know he could have 
been saved. But/ and she fixed her eyes on 
Sir Hugh, ' you are so very apathetic/ 

Sir Hugh bowed his head, but made no 
answer. He was very grieved for his wife ; 
he believed that she really suffered as acutely 
as she professed, and he sometimes reproached 
himself that he could not break out into 
violent lamentations as she did. 

People certainly compassionate tumultuous 
grief the most ; but such demonstrations were 
not in his nature. He was reserved and sensi- 
tive, like Hyacinth, who also came in for her 
mother's displeasure ; but, owing to the fact of 
her being a bride-elect, escaped censure more 
easily than would otherwise have been possible. 

Kandolph up to the day of the funeral had 
been extremely fidgety. He showed a good 
deal of regret at his brother's death, but, con- 
sidering the extreme difierence it made to his 
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prospects, overwhelming sorrow could scarcely 
be anticipated of him. 

His mother called him to her and cried 
over him, stroking his fair hair back from his 
white forehead, and calling him ' her own, her 
dearest treasure. You are all in all to me now, 
Kandolph — the only thing left me to love. 
You won't forsake me now ?' 

Kandolph promised lightly, and kissed his 
mother's cheek. 

He was very finely built, a tall young man ; 
far finer, in reality, than his dead brother, 
though his features were not so well cut, his 
eyes so open, or his expression so amiable. 
But Lady Warkworth admired him extremely. 
And though at first it was very terrible, so that 
she could do nothing but moan ; still, after 
a little, she felt she would rejoice to see Kan- 
dolph take his proper place, and be his father's 
heir. He could enter the Guards now, and the 
wish of her heart be gratified. 

Was it so very certain, after all, that God 
had dealt so hardly with her ? Lady Wark- 
worth felt brighter after that, and ate a nice 
little supper of minced chicken, though Kan- 
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dolph had requested leave of absence, a fact 
that somewhat annoyed her. He had said 
that he did not feel well, that the sad event 
had unmanned him. 

* You know, mother, I am in a peculiar posi- 
tion. I loved my brother so dearly, and yet 
I seem to have gained by his death. I want 
to go away to new scenes, to get accustomed 
to the idea of it all.' 

And his mother, seeing the justice of these 
views, had consented to a visit to Italy ; after- 
wards he would go to a crammer's. 

So the very day succeeding the funeral, Ran- 
dolph departed, breathing a sigh of relief as 
the carriage turned out of the iron gates and 
along the road to Mudbury station. 

* Saved !' he murmured joyfully ; and, lean- 
ing back, proceeded to unfold and cut the 
pages of a new magazine, and one of Whyte 
Melville s novels. 

Zoe's first glimpse of outer things after the 
enforced seclusion of her attic was obtained in 
a drive with her father to the bank at Mud- 
bury. He had asked her to accompany him, 
partly for hi^ own sake and partly iox ^I'et^, 
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thinking it would make the shock of reappear- 
ance less to her. She descended the stairs 
into the front hall, all her black garments 
sweeping round her ; her pale face framed in 
a sable hat, so languid and so wan that the 
very servants who stood respectfully waiting 
to hand her in, felt compassion. She did not 
see their pitying glances, but kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on the ground, like a devout 
worshipper returning from the Sacrament. 

Once seated in the cosy brougham by her 
father's side, the flood of sunshine dazzled and 
sickened her. Everything was the same ; the 
rain-polished laurel-leaves, the newly-r6lled 
approach, the smooth-shaven lawn, the quiet 
sheep grazing unconcernedly, the bright day, 
the little speckled, fleecy clouds sailing about 
joyously, the brisk trot of the horses — all un- 
changed except herself. A sense of intolerable 
agony wrung her heart. Evidently she was 
only an atom in the universe — a mere nothing, 
whose very existence could be of no import- 
ance to anyone. 

The drive continued in silence. Zoe was 
undergoing a kind of cramped restraint, she 
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longed and fidgeted to return to the privacy of 
her attic; her father's well-meant remarks, even 
the kindly patting of his hand on hers, failed 
to make her speak. 

At the bank her father alighted. Zoe leant 
back in the carriage, and drew her black veil 
closer about her. 

Then the chief partner in the bank, a bland 
and elderly gentleman, with the air of content- 
ment and self-respect the possession of assured 
money seems to confer, came down the steps, 
and put his head in at the window. 

^ How do you do. Miss Zoe ? Glad to see 
you out ; and your father, too, looking won- 
derfully well, considering. We have all been 
very sorry for his trouble — an eldest son cut 
off in the prime of life. Very sad — ^very sad. 
You have all our sympathy.' 

Zoe winced. These kind of condolences 
wounded her more than coarse indifference. 
Fortunately her father soon returned, and the 
horses' heads were set homewards. 

^ Miss Daisy Marsden is in your room, miss,' 
were the words that greeted Zoe as the servant 
helped her out. 
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' Oh, I don't want to see her. Say I can't 
see anyone.' 

* But she has waited already a long time, 
and she is upstairs.' 

Slowly and painfully Zoe climbed the stairs ; 
the door was flung open at her approach, and 
Daisy threw herself sobbing into her friend's 
arms. 

* Oh, Zoe, I have so wanted to see you ! 
Why are you changed ? Why don't you speak to 
me, my darling friend? 1 am very unhappy/ 

Zoe quietly put her away, and drew a chair 
forwards ; then she stood opposite — rigid, 
speechless, unloving. 

* How unkind you are ! What could I do ? 
It was not my fault.' 

Zoe made a movement of impatience. 

^ It was not, I tell you.' Daisy's large blue 
eyes were suffused with tears; her full lips 
quivered ; her hands hung limp by her side. 
Her appearance recalled the violent thunder- 
storm breaking over the limpid stillness of a 
summer's day, shattering its fairness, raising 
pity and terror in every breast. 
Sorrow seemed so alien to Daisy's sunny 
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nature, even to the character of her unclouded 
beauty, that the hardest of stony hearts must 
have had pity. But Zoe felt none. 

* He died alone, calling for you. I can 
never forgive that.' 

* But I was true to him ; I am not going to 
marry Mr. Venne.' 

* Don't mention that name,' Zoe broke in 
harshly. 

' It was all a mistake — gossip — lies !' 
' Encouraged by you/ said her friend, bitterly. 
' Well, you can marry him now ; there is 
nothing I can see to prevent it. In fact, it 
seems the proper thing to do.' 

* Haven't you heard then?' asked Daisy, 
staunching her tears with her pocket-handker- 
chief, and looking interested. 

^ Heard what — what should I hear? I 
never see anyone ; and God knows I am not 
likely to ask for gossip.' 

* Well, then * — Daisy settled herself to tell 
the story — ^ you know those people who live 
in the bog — a kind of savages V 

* I know, the old woman ran out one day, 
as I passed^ to scream after her foY?\aJ 
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* It seems they had a daughter, or a niece, 
or some relation living with them. She was 
very handsome, and she has disappeared.' 

* How disappeared ?' 

' Murdered.* Daisy's voice fell to a whisper. 
' And they think — they think it is Mr. 
Venne.' 

^ Mr. Venne ! What an idea ! that is not 
the sort of man to commit a murder ! He is 
too proud !* 

' Just what I said ; but people believe it. 
And — I hear he is gone to prison ; so you 
see I could not marry him now.' 

' Certainly not,' said Zoe, in a cutting voice ; 
* that quite disposes of the matter : and now 
having lost him, you are sorry for your past 
conduct.' 

* Zoe, don't speak so ; it isn't that. Why 
can't you love me and be kind to me as you 
used to ?' she stretched her hand out caress- 
ingly, but Zoe shrank farther away, and the 
caressing fingers, meeting only air, fell again 
limply. ' Isn't it horrible — dreadful ? Aunt 
has gone to speak to the magistrates ; she is 
nearly wild with grief : so I came ojff here.' 
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* For a little sympathy. You could not 
have come to a worse place. I tell you, Daisy, 
I have no love, no sympathy. My heart 
seems quite dead to everything. I don't care. 
I don't feeL If everyone suflfered I should 
not mind ; in fact, I should rather like it. I 
am like some one that has seen a ghost. I 
can't forget it.' 

Daisy was silent. Such intolerable dry- 
eyed solemn grief, such intense despair, were 
incomprehensible to her. Tears were her 
safety-valve, they comforted and soothed her ; 
and a sorrow to which no tears came when 
they were summoned, was something far above 
her understanding. She shivered. The win- 
dow was open. The fire had expired. A 
melancholy confusion reigned in the dingy 
attic. 

Zoe heeded it not. Cold, disorder, ugliness 
seemed natural, far more natural than beauty, 
or wannth. or sunshine. 

Daisy felt the absence of sympathy. She 
gathered herself up. The inner doors of her 
9oul were shut again, and the power of ex- 
ternal things reasserted itself. 
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*Aunt will have returned; I must go. 
Hhall yow like to hear about poor Mr. Venne ? 
it Ih ho dreadful. I can scarcely bear to think 
of it. I lay awake all last night/ 

'YoH ; thinking you might have been his wife/ 

* Oh no, no I Zoe dear, do be nice next 
time I see you, for I am very unhappy/ And 
with another little gush of tears she printed 
on Zoo's unresponsive cheek a couple of affec- 
tionate kisses, and departed. 

Zoi^ took the chair she had vacated, and 
liHtcniod, thinking deeply, to the rustle of her 
silk skirts falling away in the distance. 

M r. ViMino a murderer 1 Impossible 1 What 
did it moan? What was the history of his con- 
uootion with a low-born semi-savage? Why 
should ho ha vo nuu*dcrod the girl ? It was Zoe's 
tu*»t oxporiouco of orimo, tmd coming thus close 
ti> hin\ soomod invested with an awful reality. 

I'hon^ would bo miother det\th now, for of 
wui^o David would l>o hung — the man with 
whom ^u> had wuN-orsoii fimiiliiirly only so 
54\ort a timo agv> 1 How did he feel ? was he 
Hfrmil»»l\o wvixdennl. or hardened^ or despairing^ 
ivr 4«ilv iiulitFonuit t SJho longed to know« 




CHAPTER II. 

I HE very day after Jenny's interview 
with Randolph in the wood, at 
which, it may be remembered, she 
bad clung to him and urged him to save her 
from her unpleasant life in the woodcutter's 
cottage, she had disappeared — disappeared 
eitixely, leaving no clue or message. Both 
Isaac and his parents, knowing her wild, im- 
petuous nature, paid but little attention at 
first. The old man uttered terrible threats, and 
vowed he would give her a taste of the stick 
when she returned, but no special alarm was 
manifested at her absence. The vulgar mind 
is apt to take a good deal for granted, and its 
sensitiveness does not go the length of imagi- 
nary evils, dwelt on and evolved in. aeciet. 
VOL. u. ^^ 
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But after a day or two, inquiries were made, 
and the most likely neighbours questioned. 
No one had seen Jenny. One little girl, how- 
ever, stated that she met her going hastily 
towards the pine- wood on the evening of her 
disappearance. 

Isaac, his axe on his shoulder, trampling 
down the dead bracken with big hasty strides, 
and swinging himself free of the clinging 
thorny branches and creepers that impeded his 
path, searched the wood carefully. In its very 
heart, shaded by melancholy fir-trees, and 
wreathed in bulrushes and sedges, lay a deep 
black pool. There, on a bramble-bush, Isaac 
found a crimson cotton handkerchief, white 
stars on a red ground, and a sprawling * J.' in 
the comer. 

He knew the handkerchief well. It was he 
who had bought it at Mudbury Fair, and given 
it to Jenny. For a while he stood there 
motionless, looking into the still, gloomy 
depths of the sombre pool. Not a leaf stirred ; 
the waters lay slimy and dark, thick with the 
peat at their bottom. 

What terrible mystery did they cover? 
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What horrid secret lay buried in their cold, 
calm abysses ? Did Jenny's fair body, full of 
lately glowing vitality, lie rotting below? 
Isaac gnashed his teeth and grasped his axe 
with fresh energy. She, the bright-eyed, rosy 
girl, was not likely to court death ; it was the 
very last thing in the world she would 
welcome. If she were dead, foul play must be 
the cause. 

Isaac groaned with the impotent savage 
fury of a wild beast. It was a very diflferent 
thing to taunt and threaten her himself, bring- 
ing the hasty words to her lips and the angry 
flash to her eyes. He liked that ; for she was 
his own property, and the sense of power is 
always pleasant. Even when his mother 
grumbled and his father cursed, he did not 
object ; it was good for girls to have their 
pride kept down. But he loved her ! Loved 
her in his own rude, semi-savage fashion ; 
loved her beauty and her queenly fashions, 
and the ripe, red, humid lips and lustrous 
eyes, and even the very defiant toss of her 
head ; and now to think that she was dead 
maddened him. Had died, perhaps, calling for 

22—2 
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him — stretching out her arms in agony — ^help- 
less, and wild with terror ! 

But the murderer — where was he? The 
demon of jealousy tore at his heart, and 
clutched and pulled him this way and that, 
till thought assumed vague and indistinct 
forms, only one idea standing out clear and 
strong — ^vengeance ; he must have vengeance ! 

But then this very vengeance was impossible 
to compass, unless by personal knowledge of 
the murderer ; and what clue had he to him ? 
He rapidly reviewed all the events of Jenny's 
life, all that he knew of her words and 
thoughts ; and then the fact that he had him- 
self stated, though without full belief, the fact 
that she had a lover, a gentleman, returned 
to his mind. 

He had never heard any name mentioned ; 
only in a kind of vague murmurousness, 
gathering strength as it proceeded, like the 
breakers of the sea, a report, sprung no oae 
knew whence, spread rapidly through the village 
until it had reached Isaac's jealous ears. It 
was easy to understand that a gentleman 
wight have a motive in murdering the poor 
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girl he had betrayed ; consequently the murder 
lost its mysteriousness ; but to fix the guilt 
on the rightful sinner appeared the difficulty. 

Then Isaac remembered that Mr. Venne, the 
new owner of Marston Towers, the radical, 
the self-made man with a history — for his 
enemies, politically and socially, had lost no 
time in setting that about — had called one day 
at their cottage, had asked who was the land- 
lord, how they lived, and sundry other search- 
ing questions. These questions were promptly 
answered with insults and black looks by the 
mother, naturally resenting what she con- 
sidered an interference with her rights of 
domestic government; she being a woman 
who, confident in her own powers, had ac- 
tually succeeded in driving away the parson 
and district visitor from her doors. 

Then he recalled the fact that he himself had 
met Mr. Venne coming out of this very pine- 
wood, some days after, and that the child who 
met Jenny had also deposed to meeting a tall, 
fair gentleman, going in the same direction, a 
short time afterwards. 

Mr. Yenne, the case was clear, \iad \,YAfc^ 
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with Jenny's affections, had then secured her 
silence by the only efficient remedy — death, 
which seals all lips. For of course in his posi- 
tion, rich as he was, and somewhat suspiciously 
viewed, a social scandal would have been utter 
ruin. 

To Isaac's uncultivated mind these deduc- 
tions did not present themselves so clearly ; but 
that the murderer was Mr. Venne, and that to 
him especially there would occur a motive for 
murder, seemed simple enough. 
. While these thoughts coursed through his 
brain, Isaac stood quite still by the side of the 
pool, his eyes glaring, his brow knitted, a 
horrible expression of defiance and hatred 
passing over his countenance. 

The very twigs were motionless ; but a little 
bird who had hopped near, emboldened by the 
statue-like figure, flew away with a quick 
upward dart through the air. Isaac, uttering 
a kind of growl, turned quickly on his heel 
and crashed away through the underwood. 
His mind was made up. He walked straight 
along the turnpike-road, vouchsafing no answer 
to the few brief salutations from carters and 
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fellow-workmen that met him on his way, 
straight to the house of the nearest magistrate, 
who happened to be Sir Hugh Warkworth. 

The latter, sitting by his library fire, wan 
and mournful, holding a book on his lap, 
but evidently not reading, listened attentively 
to his tale. 

* I don't really see that there is any evidence 
to connect Mr. Venne with the murder, if 
there has been a murder,' said Sir Hugh 
slowly, when Isaac had poured out his tale, 
and pleaded, in violent fashion, for the arrest 
of his enemy. ^ But,' he continued, as Isaac 
seemed inclined to recapitulate the story, ' it 
is of course a very serious matter, and one 
which cannot be passed over, we wiU have the 
pool dragged, and you may be sure I shaU in- 
vestigate everything thoroughly.' 

Seeing he could obtain nothing more, Isaac 
withdrew, stiU muttering threats of ven- 
geance. 

Sir Hugh, meanwhile, as soon as he had 
departed, rang the bell for his carriage, and 
drove into Mudbury to consult with the police. 
The police were of opinion that it was a case of 
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murder, and that suspicion was strong against 
Mr. Venne. A workman had seen him one 
day on the high-road, talking openly to Jenny, 
as he leant against a stile smoking a cigar. 
Previous acquaintance was therefore proved, 
and the motive for the crime did not seem far 
to seek. 

Sir Hugh became thoughtful. Certainly, 
except in the matter of successful money* 
making, Mr. Venue's character did not stand 
above suspicion. The story, vaguely known to 
be disgraceful, that seemed to have floated 
before him on the wings of the wind, pointed 
to some laxity of principle or morals ; while, 
spite of himself. Sir Hugh's mind was warped 
by the knowledge of the accused man's open 
advocacy of opinions considered by most people 
revolutionary and demoralising. He wished to 
be fair and impartial, but he could not forget 
that these things were said of a radical, 
possibly of an atheist. Who could predict 
what crimes such men might think justifiable. 
He inclined, therefore, towards the opinion of 
the police ; and finally agreed to their pro- 
posal that he should go with them to Marston 
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Towers, and, in an informal and friendly 
manner, interrogate Mr. Venne. 

The new purchase was a handsome house of 
majestic proportions, standing on a hill crowned 
with towers and turrets, as its name denoted, 
large enough to satisfy the crudest notions of 
a parvenu, and yet substantial and ancient 
enough to form the fit abode of an old family. 

The rooms were large and lofty, while still 
comfortable ; long usage had made the doors 
to shut, and the windows to open, and the fires 
to bum without smoking, so that none of the 
disadvantages of modem run-up buildings, in 
which convenience is sacrificed to show, existed 
there. 

Mr. Venne had but just obtained possession ; 
his establishment was scarcely yet complete, 
and he lived chiefly in a small room leading 
out of the large entrance-hall, at the present 
time littered with books, papers, manuscripts, 
gun-cases, deed-boxes, and all the ordinary and 
extraordinary paraphernalia of a busy man's 
daily life. 

Hither, accordingly. Sir Hugh was ushered 
by the one man who acted as factotum, while 
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his wife served as cook : the police, softly whis- 
pering together, waited in the vast empty halL 

Mr. Venne was writing quietly. His brow 
was clear and unruffled, his whole attitude that 
of a man occupied in unsensational daily 
labour. At Sir Hugh's entrance he rose, 
bowed, offered a chair, and then smoothing 
over his papers with his strong well-shaped 
hands, he waited for Sir Hugh to speak. 
They had .never met before, these two men : 
the aristocrat of old family burdened with the 
traditions of a conservative and historic past, 
and the keen, hard-working radical and self- 
made man. 

As Sir Hugh looked into the resolute 
vigorous face, lighted by clear yet expressive 
grey eyes, and noted the erect proud carriage, 
and the head boldly thrown back, he wavered 
in his convictions. So intellectual, so great, a 
countenance had surely nothing in common 
with the usual low type of murderer, remark- 
able for vitiated and sensual instincts. 

The silence in the room, broken only by the 
6ound of low falling ashes from the bright 
wood-fire, became oppressive. 
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Sir Hugh coughed. At last, plunging into 
his subject as desperately shy men are wont to 
do ^thout any preamble, he said : 

*I am come to-day on a most unpleasant 
errand.' 

Mr. Venne bowed. Political business wa3 
surely all that could interest Sir Hugh in con- 
nection with him. 

'There has been a murder committed/ Sir 
Hugh continued, uneasily shifting one knee 
over the other. 

* Indeed !' Mr. Venne spoke calmly, with 
only the slightest air of apparent interest. 

^ And the police have reason to connect your 
name with it.' 

'My name!' Mr. Venne looked interested 
now. 

'As I am a magistrate it becomes my 
painful duty to commit you, unless you can 
answer a few questions satisfactorily — as I 
hope.' These fest three words were a salve to 
Sir Hugh's conscience. He began to fear he 
might have been prejudiced. 

' Certainly ; what are they ?' Mr. Venue's 
politeness seemed a trifle more strained. 
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* Do you know a girl named Jenny Cross V 

* Yes ; I have a slight acquaintance with her/ 

* How does that occur ? your sphere of life 
is very diflferent to hers.' 

* I have not forgotten that my sphere of life 
was once a humble one. It chanced that she 
was frightened one day by some half- drunken 
men on the road. I happened to be near, and 
was fortunate enough to protect her.' 

* Since then have you met V 

* Once or twice we have met casually.' 

* And spoken V 

* And spoken.' 

* Did you call at her relations' cottage V 

' I did. I thought of reclaiming that bog- 
land, and called to elicit some information.' 

* Yet you are not their landlord.' 

* No, I am not. But I considered the land 
could be made productive, and I had thoughts 
of buying it.' 

*Had you any reason to suppose she was 
engaged to Isaac Farren V 

'None whatever. She always assured me 
she was not, and was most anxious to leave 
the cottage and rise in the world.' 
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' Precisely so. When did you see her last V 

* I don't exactly remember. I think I saw 
hef about a fortnight ago.' 

* That was very near the date of the sup- 
posed murder. Was she agitated or annoyed 
—did she seem pleased to see you V 

* I don't think anything particular passed 
between us. She was generally glad to see me.' 

* I fear, Mr. Venne, this is all very suspi- 
cious. You confess to an acquaintance with 
this girl, w^ho, it seems, was very handsome ; 
to frequent meetings ; to a knowledge of her 
feelings ; to the fact of her desire for a wider 
field ; to her avowed discontent with her own 
lot — the evidence is certainly against you.' 

*I have answered you as you wished, I 
suppose. You surely do not think that / 
have in any way her blood on my head. No 
one who knows me can suspect that J 

* I suppose nothing, Mr. Venne ; but it is 
my duty to tell you that facts are against you, 
and that I fear I must order your arrest, as I 
cannot take bail for so grave a crime.' 

Mr, Venne changed colour. He was visibly 
annoyed, surprised ; and only by great self- 
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control restrained from anger. His grey eyes 
emitted sparks of fire, his jaw worked. In a 
moment he answered quietly : 

^ I can only say I am perfectly innocent of 
any crime. No doubt the law will soon do me 
justice.' 

*No doubt/ said Sir Hugh, rising with 
alacrity, and rejoicing that this extremely un- 
comfortable interview was concluded. * Pray 
be assured of my extreme regret in having to 
cause you any pain or annoyance. Magistrates* 
duties are frequently difficult and unpleasant/ 

*I quite understand,' Mr. Venne said, rising 
also. * You must do your duty.' 

^ I fear you will have to start at once with 
the police, who are waiting,' continued Sir 
Hugh, buttoning up his great-coat nervously. 

* So soon !' Mr. Venne glanced wistfully at 
the litter of papers on his table. 'Well, I 
suppose I must submit.' 

It was a bitter moment indeed for David 
when the police entered and claimed him as 
their property. Spite of himself, memory re- 
called the night of terror in the bank, when he 
had delivered over his brother to the grasp of 
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the law, and mined a young life. Retribu- 
tion — was it coming now, after years of un- 
clouded prosperity, of apparent blessing on the 
part of Providence, of success wrung from a 
hard fate, guided by virtue, and supported with 
strict morality ? Retribution — ^yes, indeed, there 
is no crime, however involuntary, that does 
not, sooner or later, plant a crown of thorns 
on the head of the oflfender. 





CHAPTER III. 



SHE terrible news burst like a thun- 
der-clap upon Miss Sedgwick. The 
good lady had had a trying time 
of it lately; genuinely shocked at poor 
WiUie Warkworth's death, she did not dare, 
as a fervent Christian, confess to herself what 
a strain had been removed from her by the 
utter impoaaibility of her niece now throw- 
ing herself away upon him. Her niece, too, 
like weak natures generally, loved to find a 
scapegoat for her own mistakes, and rocking 
herself to and fro in limp and peevish fashion, 
to lay all the calamities that had befallen 
at her aunt's door. 

' It was so dreadful, aunt, enough to kill 
me, to see Zoe's face that night ; and I am 
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sure she will never forgive me, for she has an 
unbending nature. She is very hard, I always 
thought so, though she was my friend ; still, 
living so near, it will be very unpleasant if 
we quarrel. And poor Willie ! I dream of 
him at night ; I can't sleep for crying.' 

Emotional and undeveloped natures have a 
knack of making others bear their sufferings ; 
and Miss Sedgwick's office of maternal con- 
soler became no sinecure. 

* I can't eat — you know I can't eat,' Daisy 
remarked plaintively, when her aunt made her 
appearance with a tray containing some appe- 
tising chicken cream, and wine jelly. Gra- 
dually, however, the contents of the tray were 
lingeringly disposed of, with much lamentation 
and discontented cooings. 

Miss Sedgwick was an admirable nurse — a 
trifle headstrong, perhaps, as great organisers 
are apt to be, but always sensible, kind, and 
helpful.. The slight feverish attack that had 
frightened her soon passed away, and Daisy 
looked prettier than ever, lying back propped 
up in a luxurious arm-chair, clad in the black 
draperies she had insisted on ordering down 
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from London, her sunshiny hair glowing like 
an aureole round her dimpled cheeks, her 
hands folded in her lap, happy in her 
supremest happiness, perfect idleness. 

' Won't you have a book to read, dear ?' said 
Miss Sedgwick, one day. 

'Thank you, no, aunt; it might make my 
head ache : it is a little better to-day/ 

* Or some work — a little worsted to wind ? 
—that is not fatiguing/ 

* No, I had rather sit quiet ; I feel weak still.' 
Miss Sedgwick scanned her anxiously. 

' The fact is, dear, I wanted to drive into 
Mudbury ; that grocer sends such shocking 
tea, and I should like to choose the fish, 
and some serge for Mary Parker's gown. I 
promised her a new one when she was con- 
firmed ; but if you feel weak, I had better not 
leave you.' 

' Oh yes, aunt ! I shall be all right.' 

* I will put some sherry near on the table, 
and here are the salts. Have you your foot- 
stool ?' 

Miss Sedgwick stooped and kissed the rosy 
lips lifted towards her. She was not much 
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given to caresses as a rule, rather despising 
them as waste of time and energy; but 
Daisy's ways were so kitten-like, so engaging, 
that with her such frivolous things seemed 
natural. 

The day was bright and sunshiny ; a sHght 
frost had powdered the branches, and silvered 
the lawn where dogs played about and barked. 
A few monthly roses, with their sweet 
autumnal fragrance, stood in a glass on the 
table. 

Daisy sat in her chair, a sense of well- 
being clothing her body and lulling her 
thoughts into repose. She had really suffered 
somewhat mentally, the shock had been very 
great ; but under the constant care and love 
lavished on her, she revived : and casting 
away any tedious thoughts that worried her, 
entirely succeeded in bestowing all her atten- 
tion upon the little ailments and wants to 
which her aunt patiently ministered. 

It was very pleasant to sit thus, warm, 
satisfied, idle, in a sweet-smelling bright room ; 
a sense of beauty permeating her, a feeling of 
the utter futility of effort, anxiety, and care. 
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Why should David be arrested ? there's not 
the slightest likelihood even of so obstinate 
an old Tory as Sir Hugh Warkworth com- 
mitting such a mistake/ 

* Who has been murdered V asked Daisy, 
anxious for particulars. 

* Oh, a girl. I forgot — you ought not to 
hear about such things/ 

* A girl, aunt — a lady — and you wanted me 
to marry him !' 

* Yes, and so I do still ; now that that jack- 
anapes — I mean that poor young feUow — ^is 
dead, there is no reason ' 

* A murderer 1' 

* He isn't a murderer ; I'll take my oath 
before God he is innocent. How dare you 
even think he isn't ? you might as weU dis- 
believe in the Bible. David is an article of 
faith with me — an article of faith.' 

Miss Sedgwick was rapidly working herself 
up into a fury, and tugged impatiently at her 
hat and comforter, as if these unoffending 
articles of dress had ventured to accuse her 
friend. 

* I tell you what it is. I'm off to-morrow 
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morning, early, to investigate into all tliis ; 
and if he i^ in prison, I'll bring him out in 
triumph, and all the magistrates, judges, and 
policemen shall beg his pardon.' 

The great news served as an interesting 
topic of conversation all dinner-time, rising 
and falling like the rhythm of a melody, drop- 
ping away to nothing as the maid brought in 
the fish or the joint, and sweUing again into 
prominence the moment she had closed the 
door. 

The two women exhausted all the gamut of 
wonder, surprise, and suppositions, only to find 
themselves at the end precisely in the same 
condition of absolute ignorance. 

Faithful to her promise, Miss Sedgwick 
started early in her dog-cart, with the old 
white horse, a conveyance which, though pro- 
nounced unladylike by some of her friends, she 
yet preferred to any other. Daisy, in her 
turn, comfortably ensconced in a snug 
brougham, drove over to see Zoe, with the 
result we have already narrated. 

With considerable difficulty Miss Sedgwick 
obtained permission to see David, already 
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safely located in Mudbury Gaol. After being 
ushered first into one room, then into another; 
handed over to a fat ofl&cial, then to a thin 
one, finally to two together ; after a clanking 
of keys and slamming of heavy doors, sufficient 
to drive the elderly lady, already in a condi- 
tion of nervous tremor, into a state border- 
ing on frenzy, the cell door disclosed to her, 
David's welcome figure sitting sadly by his 
window. She flounced in hurriedly, pushing 
unconcernedly past the warder, and almost 
precipitated herself into Mr. Venue's arms. 

* I've come ; of course you knew I'd come. 
What does all this mean ? Give me an ex-r 
planation. What are you going to do ? I must 
get you out at once. What a disgusting hole !' 

Miss Sedgwick only stopped to take breath 
and look round the scrupulously bare and 
cleanly cell, turning her nose up in ineffable 
contempt. 

* I suppose I shall have to stay here till I'm 
acquitted,' Mr. Venne answered quietly, as 
soon as she gave him an opportunity of speak- 
ing. * You see, I shaU have to be tried before 
I can be acquitted.' 
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* Tried — stuff and nonsense ! They can't 
try innocent people. You are innocent ?* 

David smUed. 

^ Yes, I know. I can't think why I ask such 
silly questions. But, seriously, you can't stay 
here — ^in your position — ^master of Marston 
Towers.' 

* I am afraid that has nothing to do with it ; 
but it is a hard ending. Yet, do you know, I 
think it is but a fit reward for me, the murderer.' 

* Now if you are going to talk in that utterly 
idiotic fashion, David Venne, I shall go. You 
are deliberately flying in the face of Provi- 
dence — if there be a Providence, which some 
people say is doubtful in these days of clever 
book- writing — anyhow, you may call it as you 
please. / believe in the powers of Good, and 
you're a good man, David, though I say so ; 
and no one knows you better than I do.' 
Then catching sight suddenly of the warder, 
who stood rigid, like a stufied automaton, 
against the doorway, she exclaimed : * What 
axe you staring at, you codfish-eyed dolt ? 
Have you never seen an innocent man before ? 
ril thank you to leave us alone.' 
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Apparently the warder did not consider 
woman's wishes law, for he moved not a 
muscle, and continued to lean against the door. 

* The dolt !' she muttered angrily. * David, 
can't you prove a — ^what d'ye call it? — an 
alibi f 

' I am afraid that would be impossible. No 
one knows the exact moment of the murder, 
and I really could not prove where I was 
every moment of time in two or three days. 
Besides, I happen to have gone down to speak 
to my keeper the day the girl disappeared, 
and he lives very near that identical wood.' 

Miss Sedgwick sighed. Matters seemed 
worse even than she had supposed. 

^ What shall I do ? I must do something. 
I could never exist in utter idleness, knowing 
you were in prison ; for though, of course, all 
will come right — I am quite sure of that — ^still, 
a prison is a dreary abode.' 

* The prison would be nothing,' said David, 
lightly, ' were it not for the foul suspicion 
hanging over me.' 

* Have you sent for an attorney ?' Miss 
Sedgwick looked gloomy. 
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' Yes.' 

* And won't they let you out on bail V She 
looked gloomier still. 

^ Oh no ; that is quite impossible.' 

* I'll go bail, you know ; and so, I am sure, 
will Mr. Blake. You have plenty of good 
friends.' 

* Thanks.' David caught her worsted-gloved 
and mittened hand, and pressed it. * You are 
very good to me.' 

*Who would not be good to you? I'd as 
lief my own son were in prison. I can't stand 
it. It worries me ; it aggravates me. It 
makes me feel as if I were all pins and needles.' 

Miss Sedgwick got up from the wooden 
chair she occupied, and paced the narrow pre- 
cincts as though safety lay alone in motion. 

David watched her mournfully. His want 
of hope, the lack of buoyancy in his utter- 
ances, exasperated her. If people were inno- 
cent, why could not they say so, prove it, 
din it into the authorities' ears, and go away 
free, in peace ? It seemed so simple to her, a 
woman, and so utterly illogical to shut up 
the innocent like the guilty. 
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But David thought otherwise. He knew 
that there was a feeling of jealousy and dislike 
against him among the aristocracy, a feeling 
that he was an alien, an upstart, a radical, an 
upheaver of existing institutions, a kind of 
rebel against the law. He could measure the 
power of prejudice, and though he was con- 
vinced of the perfect equity of any trial to 
which he might have to submit, he dared not 
conceal from himself that, as Sir Hugh had 
said, appearances were much against him. 

Miss Sedgwick continued to argue, suggest, 
harangue, turning slowly round and round in 
a vicious circle, unable to see her way defi- 
nitely to helping and arranging, as was her 
daily habit. Everyone deferred to her opinion 
usually — ^the schoolmaster, the clergyman, the 
children, the poor people, all variously ex- 
horted, chidden and rebuked ; but this pulpy, 
unfeeling mass of rules and logic which called 
itself the law was a shade removed from the 
power of her influence. 

* At any rate,' she summed up crossly, * I 
shall see Sir Hugh, your lawyer, the governor 
of the gaol. I shall move heaven and earth for 
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jiistice. I shall not be idle, I promise you. 
Poor fellow, shut up here I Have you any 
books ?' as a sudden idea darted into her head. 

*No, I have not.' 

* Well, I'll bring you some. Let's see ; I 
wonder what would be best ? Gibbon's History, 
too dry ; Dickens, he might make you laugh ; 
Tennyson, something of sterner stuff I should 
think you would like — ^poetry is girls' food ; 
Miss Martineau, Mill, Froude ; yes, and a 
religious book, Baxter's * Saint's Kest,' that's 
nice and comforting ; I think that will do. I'll 
send the books at once. I shall pass by 
Minchin's library on my way home. They 
never have the books I want ; but, if not, I'm 
sure Mrs. Godwin, at the Kectory, will lend 
them. She's broad in her views, and reads a 
good deal — more than a clergyman's wife 
should, to my mind ; for, after all, religion is 
their business, just as much as drawing beer is 
the publicans, say I ; and it doesn't do to mix 
up trades. Well, I'll say good-bye now ; and 
rU just run round by Marston Towers and teU 
them you'll be home soon, and see that the 
servants are not playing the fool.' 
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* You are very kind/ murmured David, 
thinking such a contingency a very minor 
matter in comparison with his terrible position. 

* I wish you would not look so depressed. 
After all, what is it ? a moment of annoyance, 
and then we'll turn the tables on them. You 
shall come into Parliament ; and we will snap 
our fingers at all this ridiculous nonsense/ 

'You are certainly blessed with a happy 
sanguine disposition/ 

* Sanguine, I should think so. Why, I 
lived on camomile tea as a child, and I always 
take dandeUon in the spring ; nothing raises 
the spirits so much. Depression is purely 
physical — purely physical, as I tell those young 
women when they are nursing, and give way 
to hysterics. " Keep up, my dears,'' I say. 
Drink porter if you can get it ; if not, camomile 
tea; and thank your stars you're safe over 
your troubles/' I'll come again to-morrow, 
David, Good-bye, dear fellow ; we are all 
working for you — all working.' Her ronnd 
face puckered, and her kind eyes dimmed with 
le^i^ ; but slie bnivelv shook his hand with 
« i.\M\ii^ hearty grasp, and followed the 
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warder, who was beginning to show signs of 
impatience, out of the cell. 

The heavy door closed with a jarring clang. 
The key rattled a moment in the lock, then 
jingled, finally silence filled the air. 

David was alone. Miss Sedgwick's glowing 
expansive affection had warmed his sad heart, 
and brought a ray of human sympathy, that 
most precious of divine gifts, to lighten his 

solitude. Yet it seemed to him that the 
Nemesis of his past life had overtaken him ; 
and that even if his innocence were trium- 
phantly proved, the acrid taste of this hour 
could never leave his Hps. Hitherto he had 
recognised no power higher than that of his 
own will, and that will was now subdued, 
impotent, and rudderless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



?ISS SEDGWICK exerted aU her 
energies with a persistence bom of 
devotion ; but for once in her life 
she failed utterly. The answer that met her 
everywhere was, there is nothing to be done. 
Nothing to be done but to let the law take its 
course, and hope and trust that the truth 
would prevail. Miss Sedgwick never hated 
truth in the abstract, as she did at that epoch 
of her life. Her truth — the truth that she 
believed in — was what she laboured and spent 
her breath upon. Abstract truth, who cared 
for that ? Only a few dried-up philosophers 
over their books, without passions, and without 
affections. 

Her first visit was to Sir Hugh Warkworth. 
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Far too gentlemanly ever to discuss or quarrel 
with a lady, he received her with an aristocratic 
and punctilious politeness that almost dis- 
<5omposed her. For how was it possible to 
speak hotly and angrily to a gentleman who 
oflFered you a chair with the air of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and inquired if you would not take 
off your cloak, and whether you would prefer 
the window open or shut ? However, after a 
while she pleaded eloquently enough for her 
friend, exhausting herself uselessly against Sir 
Hugh's calm and business-like good sense. 

' You may be sure he will have justice.' 

' But I want more than justice, if that is 
what you call shutting up the innocent for the 
guilty.' 

* But we do not know that he is innocent. 
Time must prove that.' 

' He says he is innocent.' 

'Many criminals have said that. I assure 
you, however. Miss Sedgwick, that if this is all 
a mistake, his character will be amply and 
efficiently cleared ; have no fear.' 

And with that the interview closed. 

Miss Sedgwick fared no better elsewhere, 
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until her tall figure, in the shabby black jacket 
and brown serge gown, driving herself in the 
dog-cart, became quite a familiar object in the 
streets of Mudbury. Passers-by pointed her out 
to one another as the friend of the accused man. 

* A plucky one, she be/ said a working-man 
to hifi comrade, ' to go bearding the justices, 
as she does, in their homes ; but it all ain't of 
no use ; when a chap's once in o' them four 
walls, he stays there till he's condemned or 
dead. Lord bless you ! a lot o' my mates has 
been in there, and wery comfortable too in 
the cold season; but they never gets out a 
minnit before the time/ 

Mrs. Goodwin, notwithstanding that she was 
somewhat broad, was no Radical, and when Miss 
Sedgwick, tired and disheartened, dropped in at 
the Rectory for a sandwich and a glass of sherry, 
the clergyman's wife could not refrain from 
sternly commenting on her friend's behaviour. 

* A Radical, my dear ! How can you take 
such an interest in him ? Why, in a town like 
this, the Radicals always go hand in hand with 
the Dissenters. You are a good Church- 
woman ; how can you tolerate that ?' 
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' Women can't understand politics/ Miss 
Sedgwick answered impatiently, stretching out 
her hand for more sandwiches. * These sand- 
wiches are very good. I see you put a little 
chutnee with them. Yes; that's not a bad 
mixture. As I was saying, you don't under- 
stand these things.' 

Mrs. Goodwin sniffed a little, and tossed her 
head. She was in the habit of reading the 
Nineteenth Century and all modem publica- 
tions, and considered she understood every- 
thing in reason — not, perhaps, the ponder- 
ability of fluids, or the dynamical forces of the 
universe — but all ordinary and rational topics 
of conversation. 

* You see, I am a Radical on principle,' her 

visitor continued. ' My father made his 

money. He was only a hand in a mill when 

he began. We rose from the people, and the 

liberties and happiness of the people are what 

I care about. Rich aristocrats and old families 

can take care of themselves ; they start in life 

less heavily handicapped than we do. Social 

position to begin with is a great deal.' 

' Well, it always seems to me, that though 
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you Radicals profess to despise such vanities as 
wealth and position, you are universally climb- 
ing up the greasy-pole to get to the top, and 
then you are enchanted to become aristocrats 
yourselves. Why did Mr. Venne buy Marston 
Towers ? Because he wanted to ape the landed 
gentry.' 

* Not a bit of it. He had money, and he 
wanted to do good ; a landowner has peculiar 
powers of doing good.' 

At that instant Mr. Goodwin, a fat-faced, 
serene-looking, rosy personage, entered the room. 

* Ah, I perceive — talking of the piece of news. 
Well now, I say, doesn't that show what a 
mistake it would be if anything happened to 
the House of Lords ? See what these upstarts 
come to — low, vulgar murder.' 

Miss Sedgwick's face expressed disgust, but 
she was tired of contradicting. 
Mrs. Goodwin asked eagerly : 

* What do they say in town ?' 

* Not much. What can they say ? When a 
fellow's down everybody kicks him.' 

* Has Mr. Venne no friends, then V 

* Oh yes ! the artisan class ; not the pub- 
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licans, of course. The lawyers, a few people 
who think themselves cleverer than their 
neighbours, are for him. The Dissenters — X 
hear Mr. Howe, the Wesleyan, prayed for him 
in chapel yesterday.' 

* I call that positively impious, praying for 
criminals.' 

' There certainly does not seem a loophole 
of escape. No one can think of anyone else 
likely to have committed the murder. They 
have dragged the pond, and found the body. 
It was dreadfully decomposed, and the features 
unrecognisable, owing to the depth of bog at 
the bottom in which it lay buried ; but Isaac 
has sworn to its identity. I don't see a chance 
for Mr. Venne.' 

^ Surely, if the features were unrecognisable,' 
said Miss Sedgwick, anxiously, * that is in his 
favour.' 

'Well, you see, it's aU circumstantial evi- 
dence,' remarked Mr. Goodwin, standing in 
front of the fire with his legs apart, using a 
kind of sing-song dictatorial manner, as if he 
believed himself in the pulpit; *but circum- 
stantial evidence is good enough to hang a man ' 
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* And that ruflSan, Isaac V 

* Oh, he goes about swearing he will have 
Venne's blood, and declaring he has found out 
fresh proof of his guilt/ 

' What can that be ?' Miss Sedgwick's rosy- 
colour faded in alarm. 

* Don't distress yourself,' urged Mrs. Good- 
win, kindly. 'I dare say it's nothing par- 
ticular ; those kind of people have no idea 
of what constitutes evidence. Probably it's 
only some bit of hearsay.' 

' Probably !' echoed Mr. Goodwin, ap- 
provingly. 

But Miss Sedgwick had heard enough ; she 
had already wasted too much time in talking 
gossip and eating sandwiches, and she felt it 
incumbent on her to depart. 

' Come again whenever you like,' were Mrs. 
Goodwin's parting words : ' you can always 
rest here ; and Mr. Goodwin will tell you the 
news. His opinion, too, is worth having.' 

Miss Sedgwick was not quite sure of this ; 
however, she thanked her friend absently, 
jumped into the dogcart, and rattled down the 
street. 
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While the pros and cons were thus being 
argued about David, he himself sat in his 
narrow cell brooding deeply. He had been 
allowed writing materials (the oflScials hoped 
they would serve for his confession), and he 
filled sheet after sheet of paper with his small 
careful writing. Not, however, a confession, 
or anything bearing reference to the trial ; but 
simply an essay on the advantages of a deci- 
mal coinage, which he had long intended to 
write, but for which he had not hitherto found 
leisure. 

David's busy life had taught him one lesson, 
the folly of brooding over the inevitable ; and 
not the least painful part of his present cir- 
cumstances was the enforced inaction and 
solitude. To a man accustomed to early 
morning walks, work requiring stem appHca- 
tion and constant supervision, a complete 
filling in of all the hours of the day with their 
own special task, these long weary spaces 
of time without beginning or end, useless 
to everyone, unimportant to himself — days 
when it mattered not whether he rose early 
or late, showed energy or indulged in inac- 
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tion— grew wearisome and mournful in ex- 
treme. 

The same long low grey level of time^ 
broken only by the dinner-hour or the oc- 
casional visit of a friend, conveyed the idea 
of an eternity worse than the mere stereotyped 
conception of torment, inasmuch as there was 
nothing to hope, to wish for, or desire. So true 
is it, that not the actual joys of existence forni 
its value, but the perpetual reaching forward 
of the spirit in anticipation and new delight. 

Besides, David was not resigned. He chafed 
under the calamities that had befallen him ; 
he who, eschewing the vagaries of passion and 
pleasure, had rigidly pursued the path of 
duty, rendering to each one his due, and ex- 
pecting the same for himself. In this, and in 
perseverance and a strong will, he had 
imagined all success to lie; but he had not 
reckoned on external factors, or the capricious 
dealings of an inscrutable fate. So he was 
pulled up sharp in the midst of his dream of 
achievement, like the snow-bound, snorting 
engine of a passenger train in the midst of a 
great impassable drift, which bellows forth 
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tongues of fiery flame, and pants and heaves, 
but with all its efibrts must wait quietly till 
some mean, humble working men, without half 
its strength and none of its glo;y, set to work 
with common shovels and dig it out. 

David was waiting for the navvies and the 
spades to dig him out of his snow-drift ; and 
the hardest fate of all for an impatient, restless 
man of action was his — to wait. Occasionally 
he wondered in his inmost soul at the strange 
chance that had brought him — a man who had 
never loved, whose orbit of life had kept him 
far from woman's society, whose heart had re- 
mained still and unresponsive almost into 
mature manhood — within sight of death, for 
the murder of a woman that he must be sup- 
posed to have loved. There was no other 
motive for the crime, which was to be explained 
only by the indulgence of such rude and way- 
wajd passion as with many men takes the sole 
place of aflfection. 

During all this time David never once 
thought of Daisy as his love. The tribulation 
that had overtaken him had of course, he con- 
sidered, annihilated all idea of marriage : he 
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could never aspire to her now, to that bright 
impersonation of beauty and lightheartedness 
he had once hoped to possess. The thought 
carried no sadnpss — he simply put it away from 
him utterly ; and when Miss Sedgwick brought 
out her niece's name in conversation, and asked 
him pointedly if he had no message for her, 
he sternly interrupted : 

' Don't let us talk about her here^ he said 
gravely. 

Mr. Blake frequently found his way to his 
cell, and would sit chatting glibly. He imparted 
all the newp of the far-off world, the comments 
and suppositions and good wishes of the vulgar. 

* After all,' he would say, ' this imprison- 
ment is anything but unmixed evil. It has 
advertised you with the public ; and for a man 
who desires a Parliamentary career this is one 
of the first conditions of success — to be known 
and to be talked about. You've kept the 
tongues of the town wagging pretty freely 
lately.' 

* An unenviable notoriety , surely,' muttered 
David, gloomily. 

* Never mind, it is notoriety, by whatever 
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means achieved generally very dear to the 
human breast. I am told there are murderers 
who are proud to think they will figure in 
Madame Tussaud's " Chamber of Horrors." ' 

* Even when I do get out of prison, what is 
to become of me V 

'Become of you — a leading man ! Parlia- 
ment, that must be your beacon-star. Spend 
a lot of money, make a splash — ^nothing like 
that for blinding the common eye to the 
quality of the material ; though you are the 
genuine metal, and no mistake. Keep up a big 
establishment, no maid-servants and woman 
€Ooks, but a first-rate French chef^ and three 
tall footmen.' 

' Hateful !* groaned David. 

Mr. Blake stared. 

* Why the deuce else did you buy Marston 
Towers ? If a man is ambitious, he must love 
the implements with which he wields his am- 
bition.' 

* How can a man like me ever get into 
Parliament V 

* Bless you ! there are all kinds and sorts in 
Parliament. The present member must resign 
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shortly. Sir Hugh is getting old ; his future 
son-in-law, Eolleston, is a fool. I don't know 
of a single other good candidate. If you're 
put up with the halo of a martyr and the gild- 
ing of a rich man round you, and the voice of 
the people for you, you must get in — ^it's a 
moral.' 

' I can't stand the idea of disgrace. You 
see, when a man has kept his head high, and. 
carved out his own fortune, and snapped his 
fingers at gossip and slander, then to be hit 
on the head with a crushing blow from behind, 
dealt by some enemy in the dark — it does 
sting one. I should like to know who mur- 
dered that girl.' 

' So should I ; it's very mysterious, and I 
can't find out that there's a clue. Sometimes 
I think Isaac, in a fit of jealousy, murdered 
her ; and, to screen himself, shoved the blame 
on you.' 

* I scarcely think that ; such a plan presup- 
poses an acute and thoughtful intelligence, and 
Isaac appears to me a brute of the first water, 
acting on violent impulses, unable to control 
himself; certainly no plotter.' 
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*True; but if so, who committed the 
crime?' 

* It is, indeed, inexplicable/ 

* A kind of Waterloo Bridge mystery. How- 
ever, one of these clever London lawyers, that 
can wriggle a camel through the eye of a 
needle, will unravel it, you'll see.' 

Notwithstanding Mr. Blake's promised allure- 
ments in the shape of a Parliamentary career, 
the look-out for David's future was not so very 
encouraging. Money, and money alone, is not 
a promising basis for a self-respecting man's 
career, and self-respect was one of the strongest 
traits in David's character. It was this that 
caused him such acute bitterness, this, and the 
early shattering of his belief in a divine Pro- 
vidence for good, that had almost felled him 
to the earth on the discovery of his brother's 
crime. Now, in his own person, though inno- 
cent, he was condemned to see the vast fabric 
of a meritorious life which he had built up 
stone by stone, carefully, with pain and exer- 
tion, knocked over in one night, and himself 
a victim of unmerited disgrace and obloquy. 
Who could believe in David, the brother of a 
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felon-forger (the secret of his life must now 
be dragged out and laid bare to the light) ^ 
such damning evidence hemming him in all 
round ? 





CHAPTER V. 



She days dragged slowly on. Christ- 
mas came and went, with its or- 
thodox accompaniments of snow 
and ice, frozen fingers and nipped noses, slides 
and broken bones. 

Zoe stood looking out of the window at the 
rushing, eddying clouds of powdery snow car- 
ried before the eager wind. The ground shone 
dazzlingly white ; the tree-stems rose black 
and gloomy against the dull grey sky, the 
points of the branches dipped earthwards with 
their heavy burden, and dark green caverns 
yawned in the bosoms of the evergreens. 
There had been no rejoicings, no feastings, at 
Warkworth this year.- Willie dead ; Dora 
married ; Randolph absent ; Hyacinth en- 
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grossed with her intended — what remained iwmrr. 
7a}^ and Ben ? 

Ben, blessed with the natural and omnivi 
rons capaxL'ity of boys for finding amnsemen- 
skated and slid on the pond, made sno^^^- 
men, and pelted the village boys. His cheeks 
glowing, his appetite voracious, he at least 
did not find time heavy on his hands. But 
Zoe, her sallow face pressed against the 
window-pane, her eyes moist \*ith tears, her 
black dress, already rusty, crumpled around 
her, could find no joy in anything. The 
church decorations, usually a delight, had been 
performed this year in solemn silence, the 
pricking of fingers unable even to produce the 
wonted accompaniment of clacking tongues. 
Zoe silently fixed her branches, hung up her 
wreaths, cut out her texts, and assisted at her 
Christmas service without even caring to say 
a prayer or to join in the hymns. Joy and 
thanksgiving, what a mockery it seemed ! God's 
* goodness' represented only one of those catch- 
words that people use to express their dull 
convictions, a shibboleth concealing the entire 
emptiness of the thought. Even music had 
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lost its charm. In the deep snow and ice it 
became impossible to walk two miles to the 
chapel to play the organ, even though the 
deep, thrilling tones always calmed and satis- 
fied her. And when her fingers touched the 
keys of the piano, after a few listless chords, the 
will ceasing to propel them, they dropped, and 
her eyes glanced heedlessly at the music, while 
vague thoughts ran wildly through her mind. . 
There is a stage of sorrow when occupation 
of an absorbing nature is beneficial to the 
mind ; but there is also a previous stage, in 
which occupation, instead of comforting, serves 
but to increase the tedium. Exercise seemed 
the only real relaxation; and when the snow 
ceased to fall violently, and the weather mode- 
rated somewhat, Zoe indulged in it lavishly. 

Hurrying along the wintry lanes, where the 
iioar-frost jewelled the hedges and hung in 
Pearly diamond-drops on the thorny tips of 
tte branches, the bright, exhilarating air re- 
vived her drooping energies, and the warm 
'blood coursing through her veins imbued her 
"Vv^th fresh life. 

Like everyone else she had heard the great 
VOL. II. 25 
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murder case frequently discussed, for Mr. 
Venne's name was a household word now, and 
his guilt or innocence became the occasion of 
excited family arguments. When therefore 
Sir Hugh announced his intention of assisting 
at the trial, and asked Zoe one morning if she 
would drive in with him, she assented gladly, 
intending to execute some slight commissionB 
in the town, and then to walk home, thus 
securing her daily quota of exercise. 

The presence of the judges in Mudbury 
naturally caused an unusual stir ; the shops 
looked gay ; the sheriflTs carriage careered 
about; foot-passengers bustled and hurried 
along, some looking like clerks, with bundles 
of papers and blue bags under their arms. 

Zoe first deposited her father at the Court- 
house, and then drove to the Golden Bear, where 
the carriage was to put up. The smiling landlady 
met her at the door, and pressed many offers 
of luncheon, cold or hot, beer, cider, and tea^ 
upon her ; but Zoe shook her head, and refused 
everything. She was going to stroll about a 
little and make a few purchases, she announced, 
and then return home in time for luncheon. 
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The noise and rattle of the carts worried 
her ; she turned sharply, to avoid it, down a 
narrow lane with which she wa^ unfamiliar. 
It led to the water's edge, and was inhabited 
by a squalid population, who ran out of their 
houses to stare at a tall, nicely-dressed girl 
walking down their street. 

They were not well-bred people, the deni- 
zens of these dirty cottages. One woman 
threw a pail of dirty water out on to the 
pavemen/jn^t wh.reL wa3 going .„ etep , 
while a little urchin with a battered iron hoop 
ran in between her legs and nearly tripped her 
up, and some slatternly girls plaiting straw 
laughed at her annoyance. 

Zoe had serious thoughts of retracing her 
path, when suddenly there stepped out of one 
house rather cleaner than the others, a man 
in whom she recognised her master, Mr. Seely. 
He glanced at Zoe with surprise ; then, taking 
off his hat, said : 

* Do you know where you are, Miss Wark- 
worth ? This is the Irish quarter of the town, 
and it is not very safe for you to walk alone, as 
some of the people are thieves.' 

25—2 
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Zoe confessed that she had never been quite 
so far before, and, in fact, should be very glad 
to find an exit. And then Mr. Seely offered to 
be her escort. 

As they trudged through the mud, Zoe, now 
entirely reassured, expressed pleasure at meet- 
ing her master thus opportunely, while a sharp 
pang shot through her heart as she remembered 
that the very last occasion she beheld him had 
been on the eve of Willie's fatal illness. What 
a lifetime seemed to have elapsed since then ! 

Mr. Seely, meanwhile, fidgeting with hi5 
roll of music, which he turned backwards ani 
forwards between his fingers, helped her across 
the numerous puddles, and seemed as if he 
would say something. 

* I have often thought of you,' at last he- 
murmured ; * often, and wished you would come^ 
again, or that I could comfort you.* 

Zoe looked gratefully at him. She knew" 
how much he meant by these few simple 
words — sympathy, pity, understanding, encou- 
ragement. 

* Thank you. Yes, I have been veiy 
wretched !' 
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' But you will not let it crush you, you will 
X>Iay again now ? Music is a powerful solace.' 
' I shall try/ she answered low. 

* Come to me when you like. I will always 
^ve you a lesson.' 

Zoe thanked him ; and they walked on 
-fiilently as before. 

' Do you know where I was going when I 
met you V he asked presently. 

' No. Where V 

* Where all the world in Mudbury has gone 
to-day — ^to the Court-house, to hear the trial. 
I have a conviction that the accused man is a 
fine fellow. I don't often take fancies, but I 
am quite enthusiastic in this case, and I am 
determined to see him acquitted with flying 
colours.' 

' Papa says he has a bad chance.' 

* I don't believe it — I am going to see if fate 
will not decide in his favour.' 

' And I am detaining you. Oh, Mr. Seely, 
I am so sorry I' 

* Not a bit of it ; this is as short a way as 
any other. But are you not interested 
also? 
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* Very much so ; though I cannot hope t] 
Mr. Venne is innocent/ 

' Ah, but I do ; I believe in him. Wh^^ 
don't you come and judge for yourself ? Hav^ 
you ever heard a trial for murder V 

' Never/ 

* It is splendid ! Such a sensation — ^like one 
of Beethoven's symphonies. If you like, I 
can take you into a quiet comer, where no one 
will see you ; and you have a thick veil/ 

Zoe hesitated. She would have given 
worlds to experience this new excitement, the' 
first that had roused any interest in her for 
months, and which set her veins throbbing. All 
the Bohemianism in her nature sprang up alert, 
and urged her on ; but the thought of her 
father's anger frightened her. 

' Are you quite sure I could go in without 
being seen ? Oh, I should like it !' 

* Yes ; I have friends in the Court-house^ 
and they keep a little dark comer for me be- 
hind a piQar. I can squeeze you in. I want 
yoa to see that man's triumph.' 

The idea of combining unconventionality 
with perfect secresy tantalised her irresistibly ; 
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aad Zoe, with a feeling of undefined and yet 
agreeable terror, at last pennitted herself to be 
guided by her companion. 

The crowd round the Court-house was great, 
but Mr. Seely made his way to a small back- 
door, Zoe, with head bent down and closely- 
drawn veil, following narrowly in his steps. 

After a few words of explanation, they were 
admitted, and passed up a narrow, dark flight 
of stairs. 

' We are just in time,' Mr. Seely whispered 
to Zoe. The comer in which he placed her 
was, truly enough, very small and very dark ; 
the atmosphere of the court was hot and op- 
pressive ; until,'after a while, feeling thoroughly 
secure, Zoe even dared to put up her veil. 

A kind of subdued expectation ran round the 
building ; lawyers bent forward and whispered 
to one another, fluttering papers and rustling 
their stuff* gowns. Occasionally some oflScial 
hurriedly entered with a note or a manuscript, 
which was handed from one to the other. The 
judge sat in his wig, looking cross and sallow. 
A dense body of the people surged in a 
heaving mass in the centre of the court ; and 
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on the bench Zoe beheld her father, grave and 
anxious ; beside him Miss Sedgwick, in plum- 
coloured serge, with purple face. 

Presently there was a commotion, a break 
in the moving wave of spectators, a murmur of 
tongues ; then, between two warders, the pri- 
soner entered and took his place in the dock. 

Zoe had never seen him since that day at 
Miss Sedgwick's when he diverted himself by 
holding a ball of worsted, for Daisy to wind 
with her slender white fingers. She had 
thought him supercilious then; what was his 
appearance now ? Paler, thinner ; his jaw 
more massive, his grey eyes more hollow ; sad, 
patient, proud certainly, but no longer super- 
cilious. A silent, grave majesty hung about 
him that involuntarily induced respect. Zoe 
caught herself wishing for, even believing in his 
innocence. 

Vague ideas only, reached the girl's mind of 
tedious minutiae, technical squabbles, and the 
examination of stupid witnesses, until faint- 
ness overcame her ; her position was exceed- 
ingly cramped and uncomfortable, and she 
dared not lean forward from a fear of being seen. 
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Ber interest in the ease began to flag, when 
JVdr. Seely gently jogging her elbow, said : 
* Listen now ; it is getting interesting/ 
A big, swarthy, wild- looking man entered 
the witness-box. His was no stupid, unin- 
teresting, hesitating evidence. He gave his 
answers boldly, quickly, thrilling the listeners 
with the sense of a real life-tragedy of human 
and uncontrollable passion. He spoke of his 
love for Jenny in accents rude and heartfelt, 
of his poor, common lot, irradiated by the one 
xnaster-aflfection ; of his despair, of his jealousy; 
finally of his determination to hunt down the 
murderer to the death. And * There, my lord,' 
lie wound up, with an explosion of pent-up 
passion, * there, so help me God, I believe 
stands the man 1' 

For the space of a few moments there reigned 
silence. The crowd waited awed ; a few women 
sobbed ; all eyes were turned on David Venne. 
He stood erect, moving no muscle. During 
Isaac's examination he had listened with rapt 
interest, his eye gleaming, the muscles of his 
mouth quivering. Yet even at the end of so 
telling a denunciation, a denunciation which 
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sent the conviction home to all that he was 
guilty, he did not blanch or tremble, but 
seemed only to be absorbed in thought. 

No cross-examination could shake Isaac's 
evidence or alter the persistent obstinacy with 
which he reiterated his assertion. 

* It was her handkerchief, my lord. I gave 
it her myself at fairing- time,' he repeated again, 
like Othello describing the stars and the 
straggling initial. ' She would not have me for 
a sweetheart because of him,' jerking his finger 
in the prisoner's direction. 

As in a dream Zoe heard the counsel for the 
prosecution. In a telling speech he argued 
craftily against the accused. 

Zoe*s eyes wandered towards the dock. For 
the first time she saw David, as it were, shiver, 
and pass his hands across his eyes, as if to 
hide a hateful sight. 

* What can it be V thought Zoe, strung up 
now to the highest pitch of excitement. * Is 
he guilty, after all V 

David's hands trembled, a spasm came over 
his brow, he half sank down ; but the counsel 
proceeded with his flow of brilliant oratory. 
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Zoe's thoroughly feminine mind meanwhile, 
untrained in the thick mazes of recondite legal 
argument, seemed to lose all distinct concep- 
tion of detail. She listened anxiously, under- 
standing but little, hearing a babble of words 
and a mass of conflicting evidence. She 
grasped no clear idea of the case, but a true intui- 
tion dawned upon her that the stem, grey-eyed 
man in the dock must be innocent. Gradually 
she learnt the outline of his sad history. She 
pictured to herself in all the vivid colouring of 
a swift-conceiving imagination, the little office- 
boy, glowing with intense love and admiration 
for his brother, and respect and gratitude 
towards his old benefactors, full of dreams as 
to how by some doughty deed he could best 
repay them; then again the incident of the 
theft pointing out a seemingly easy solution ; 
then the boy's discomfiture and crumble of all 
liis hopes, his horror and despair, his brain- 
fever, with its attendant sufierings, his refusal 
of the banker s aid and honourable employ- 
ment on the score of his own unworthiness. 
How subsequently, alone, a mere child he had 
8wom to live for his mother and keep her by 
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his earnings ; how finally they two wandered 
forth to the nearest manufacturing town, where 
by dint of unstinting toil, of unswerving recti- 
tude, he earned the regard of all, till at last he 
attained wealth and universal respect. How 
simple, how touching was the rudely revealed re- 
cord of this human life ! A gaunt figure with still 
handsome features marred by the glassy senile 
drunkard's look, stood among the crowd of 
listeners. Some one near pointed him out to 
Zoe as the prisoner's brother. David she was 
sure had seen him also. He raised himself by 
a ^dolent effort, and held on to the side of the 
dock ; his face paled to a deathly white, and 
the perspiration started on his forehead. Yet 
even now his expression of mute agony denoted 
a victim more than a criminal. 

Presently the court adjourned to luncheon^ 
Miss Sedgwick sobbed audibly. Sir Hugh vainly 
tried to comfort her. 

* It is all up with him,' people whispered to 
one another. ' Damning evidence ;' * The judge 
will make short work of it now.' 

Zoe leant back, exhausted with emotion. She 
had occasionally felt an insane desire to stretch 
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forward and scream out loud to the inexorable 
judge : * Oh, spare him ! — spare him !' The 
noble majesty of David's quiet demeanour; 
the way in which God and men seemed to himt 
and track him down ; the awful tragedy of a life 
thus revealed remorselessly; the diabolical 
ingenuity, so it appeared to her, with which 
circumstantial evidence seemed to prove guilt ; 
the helpless position of the prisoner, each man's 
hand lifted accusingly against him — all these 
things appealed to her generous sympathy, and 
enlisted her wishes on his behalf. 

She was not dull now ; she was not faint. 
She rejected even the Bath bun Mr. Seely con- 
siderately pushed into her hand ; every nerve 
was strained and on the rack to hear the end — 
life or death, despair or triumph, for one mise- 
rable humaax being. . 

How could the judge and the lawyers eat, 
she wondered ; talk, perhaps laugh, over their 
luncheon, with a man's life hanging in the 
balance ! How long they were ! Would they 
never return ? She was thankful that Mr. 
Seely did not trouble her with questions, but 
kept on writing notes in a little brown pocket- 
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book. Her hands and head burned feverishly ; 
her feet resembled two icicles. 

Hark ! the hum of voices ceases ; the judge 
has returned ; he turns over the leaves of his 
note-book ; they are going to begin. Now, 
indeed, the interest becomes almost intensely 
painful. 

The counsel for the defence jumped up. He 
was a smaU, spare man, with a hook nose, a 
pale, saflFron-colouired complexion, and piercing, 
hawk-like eyes. 

* Gentlemen, there are usually two sides to 
every question,' he began. * My learned 
brother has produced an ably dramatised ver- 
sion of Mr. Venue's life ; it is my turn now 
to unravel the plain facts.' After a lengthy 
speech, * Gentlemen,' the advocate concluded, 
' precisely when Mr. Venne hoped to enjoy the 
reward of a well-spent life — for he was en- 
gaged to a charming young lady — just at 
the instant when heaven and earth smiled 
upon him, and fair prosperity surrounded his 
footsteps, this hateful and degrading suspicion 
that attaches the slur of murder to his name 
was hurled at him. Gentlemen, I ask of you 
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—we have seen this man Isaac, a rude, rough 
creature, with the passions of a man and the 
credulity of a child, carried away by jealousy, 
maddened and infuriated by disappointments 
is he a trustworthy witness, he who says him- 
self that he was only capable of raising disgust 
and dislike in the heart of a young girl, who 
it is possible may have drowned herself, have 
laid on her pure soul the guilt of suicide, solely in 
order to escape from his hateful caresses ? On 
such incredible evidence we are asked to con- 
vict an honourable, excellent, and blameless 
young man of the heinous crime of murder !' 

A faint murmur of applause buzzed in the 
court. Already the opinion of the eagerly 
swayed multitude inclined to waver. 

This address concluded, the counsel made 
a great point with Miss Sedgwick, who gave 
<ilear and excellent evidence as to the prisoner s 
character, and spoke of him in terms of the 
^varmest affection. Then there appeared an 
infirm old man, who with some difficulty was 
hoisted into the witness-box, and wiping his 
spectacles, fixed his blear and reddened eyes 
intently on the judge. It was Ogston, come 
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to bear witness for the boy David. The ac- 
cused s face brightened with pleasure ; he half 
stretched forward as if to shake hands ; then 
recollecting himself, he resumed his quiet, im- 
passive attitude. 

The trial terminated. The hearing of all 
the witnesses in turn was concluded ; and the 
judge summed up impartially, lucidly, clearly 
pointing out that the evidence was all cir- 
cumstantial, and the prisoner's previous good 
character was entirely in his favour. 

The jury now retired to consult ; and there 
ensued a pause of fearful suspense. Zoe's breath 
came short and quick ; she felt a tightness about 
her heart ; for the man before her, with pale, set 
face, and deep, sad eyes, had risen in her mind 
to the proportions of a hero. Like a kind of 
modem Prometheus, he seemed the sport of an 
evil fate, eternally destined to bear the burden 
of other's sins, and to have his heart wrung 
with undeserved agony. 

The jury re-entered their box. Zoe, trem- 
bling with emotion, dared not look. She 
covered her face with her hands, but her ears 
were unnaturally alive to every sound. 
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'The evidence is not sufficient to convict 
him ; the verdict is " not guilty." ' 

A shout, a rush, loud voices, a great trampling 
of feet ; and Zoe beheld the light as of some 
divine vision break over the prisoner's face, his 
eyes fill with tears, and the tension of his stern 
face relax into a smile when Miss Sedgwick, 
half laughing, half crying, seized him by both 
hands, and dragged him after her into the light 
ofairandliberty-afreeman. 

A perfect ovation attended Mr. Venne that 
day. Miss Sedgwick had ordered an open 
carriage and four grey posthorses to be in 
readiness, and in this, seated beside Mr. Venne, 
she drove, herself bowing and smiling to the 
gaping mob that lined the streets, as if she 
were a rightful queen receiving the homage of 
ier subjects. A knot of Mr. Venue's own em- 
P^es and artisans waited outside for him, and 
^"^^ beside the carriage, cheering and waving 
h^ts, until within a mile of Marston Towers, 
^tere they unharnessed the horses and drew 
^P the carriage themselves, shouting and hur- 
rahing, till the procession seemed rather that 
^f a triumphant hero than the return of a man 
VOL. II. 26 
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but a few hours ago, weighed to the ground 
under the burden of a fearful accusation. 

' I told you so/ Mr. Seely cried joyfully to 
Zoe, whose arm he had taken to keep her from 
the press of the crowd. * Did you see his face ? 
It was splendid ! the face of a hero and a 
martyr. Ah, that was a sight !' 

Zoe remained speechless : the sensations of 
the day had been wonderful, strange, and thrill- 
ing to a degree. Yes, the face did haunt her — 
all that day, and for many future days. 

* No hanging, after all,' said one rough to 
another, as the crowd dispersed. ' Tain't satis- 
factory like ; a precious lot of jawing all about 
nothing.' 

' They said " not guilty f but it's my belief 
theymeant "not proved." If ever things looked 
black for a man, 'twas to-day. He's a wonder- 
ful lucky chap— bom to be drowned, maybe.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



glWO years had elapsed since the 
famous murder, or ' Mudbury mys- 
tery,' as it was called. Folks' 
tongues had wagged freely, and even the local 
papers, the Mudbury Chronicle and the Busy 
Bee, had exhausted aU their ingenuity in 
stating and restating the facts of the case, and 
endeavouring to elicit such points as they con- 
sidered likely to throw light on the matter. 

The Busy Bee, being a Radical paper, natu- 
rally applauded Mr. Venne to the skies, called 
him a martyr, admired his courage, his energy, 
his business faculty, even his personal appear- 
ance; and finally wound up the laudatory para- 
graph by proposing that a testimonial consist- 
ing of a silver inkstand should be presented to 
26—2 
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him. But the list of subscriptions opened in 
the paper made such a sorry show (indeed wliat 
between bad harvests, increased income-tax, 
and the prospect of war, no one seemed to 
have any money to spare) that the attempt 
was promptly suspended, and nothing more 
said on the stale subject. Occasionally a spas- 
modic little whiff of praise appeared in the 
colunms of the Busy Bee, and sundry dark 
hints as to the future of the Liberal party 
when represented in Parliament by a new and 
untried candidate were emitted ; but by de- 
grees the attention of the paper was directed 
to other more exciting topics, and Mr. Verniers 
name dropped into comparative obscurity. 

The Chronicle, on the contrary, indulged in 
the bitterest abuse ; decided that a man who 
was not orthodox could hardly be expected to 
be properly conversant with the obligations of 
the Decalogue, and finally regretted that the 
Scotch verdict of * not proven ' could not b^ 
introduced into the technique of the English 
law, for if ever there had been a trial in which 
the verdict of *not proven' ought to have be6i^ 
given, most certainly this was the case. 
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Opinions were as varied among the towns- 
people. Ladies admired the accused's face : 
So handsome, you know ; that is to say, not 
exactly handsome, but stem and manly/ 
' Looks as if he had courage enough to kill any- 
9ne,* sneered the young men in Mr. Glennie's 
shop, who prided themselves on their genteel 
appearance behind the counter, and on the 
dainty way in which they measured out calico. 
' So brawny, so coarse ; the man could not be a 
gentleman.' ' Oh no, not coarse,' exclaimed 
Miss Smith, the asthmatic dressmaker, who 
wore ringlets and loved the Family Herald ; 
* not coarse, wonderful intellect in the features, 
you know.' 

Miss Sedgwick fought a pitched battle every 
day with her friends concerning him. She pos- 
sessed all the narrow-mindedness and bigotry 
that occasionally spoil a grand and generous 
nature, though more often they accompany 
cruelty and unworthiness. She would see in 
those she cared for, only what she herself decided 
should be in them ; she would listen to no ob- 
Jection, see no third course open. When she 
loved, she loved in a blind, fervent, and enduring 
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fashion ; when she hated, she hated without 
reserve. And she was David's partisan to the 
death. There were no epithets in her vocabu- 
lary, big and good enough for him. He was to 
her noble, injured, splendid, perfect, until Mr. 
Venue's name became a kind of red rag, which 
mischievous persons, intent on a little fun, 
delighted to shake in Miss Sedgwick's face. 

Only one thing troubled her ; and this was 
that Daisy could not, or would not, share in 
her enthusiasm ; shivering and shrinking, in- 
deed, as her aunt said, at the approach of a 
man who had been suspected of murder. 

* He would not have been suspected, aunt, if 
there had not been a reason,' she urged, re- 
sembling, in this, many others of our fellow- 
creatures who shape facts to suit their precon- 
ceived opinions or prejudices, rather than bend 
their opinions to the facts. 

David, on his part, had sternly snubbed all 
suggestions of his marriage, and appeared, to 
Miss Sedgwick's despair, entirely oblivious of the 
fact that her niece possessed melting blue eyes, 
a transparent skin, and the most entrancing of 
golden hair — charms generally believed suflS- 
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cient to soften the most stony and world- 
hardened of hearts. 

Certainly David was peculiar — Miss Sedg- 
wick was obliged to confess he was peculiar — 
so unimpassioned, more silent than ever, so 
serenely happy in his loneliness ; and with all 
that, a really good man, even though he did not 
love Ritualism and an elaborate service, and 
only occasionally went to church. He never 
swore, never drank, gambled, or betted ; gave 
large subscriptions to charities, and even larger 
sums in the most unostentatious and hidden 
of byways. 

He was certainly a good man, perhaps too 
good, for Miss Sedgwick would have preferred 
him with more human passions. The poor 
lady liked to understand her acquaintances- 
Usually this was no difficult task, for the 
majority of men are commonplace and easily 
read ; but she could not understand David, 
and this bothered and puzzled her. He appa- 
rently possessed everything in the world that 
he could wish for, and yet the threads of his life 
were all caught up in one insipid, pleasureless 
existence. 
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' I am so sick of hearing you always talk 
about duty !' she broke out impatiently, one 
day. ' Can't you be foolish, for a change ? even 
a blunder, a bit of stupidity, would be a com- 
fort. I really don't believe you ever laugh now.' 

Then David looked at her with a kind of 
droU snnle, and suppressed sarcasm in his voice : 

* I take it the world's odd enough if one 
chooses to laugh at it. I generally laugh 
when I am alone — there are so many queer 
things and people.' 

Decidedly David was peculiar. Meanwhile, 
there became formed in the public mind a kind 
of dual feeling, almost amounting to party 
hostility. 

Some people existed who would not ask 
David even to a formal dinner-party, for fear 
he should contaminate their families; while 
others asked him under protest. * You know, 
my dear, he is the owner of Marston Towers, 
a very great parti. ' And there were others, who 
abhorred him on principle, without boasting of 
the slightest personal acquaintance, as an inter- 
loper, a possible criminal, a probable sedition- 
monger, and a decidedly objectionable personage. 
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Whether David fully understood, and winced 
under, the excommunication such worthy- 
persons, chiefly Tory families and small 
squires, chose to inflict upon him, never be- 
came really known, and this considerably mili- 
tated against the satisfaction they would 
otherwise have derived from the process. In- 
deed, Mr. Venne went about his business so 
quietly, visited the poor people, looked after 
his estate, and attended the board meetings at 
Mudbury so regularly and simply, spending 
his evenings at home, over books and papers, 
and his days in riding and walking about, that 
it would have been diflScult to class him as 
either a disappointed or a persecuted man. 

His enemies had hoped to raise a clamour ; 
iiad hoped he would complain, fret, or give 
^way to passion and annoyance ; but the calm, 
<3ignified demeanour, that appeared to take 
everything quite naturally and easily, effec- 
tually baflfled their plans. ' A hardened sinner,' 
^iey said, and openly expressed their censure. 
It was not in David's nature to show emo- 
^^on ; the most delicate springs of his being had 
*^^^n jarred and shaken so violently in early 
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youth, that self-control served as a kind of ex- 
ternal husk chiefly useful to preserve and keep 
tender his inmost feelings. 

Sometimes, however, when he was alone, he 
would open the door of his heart and let 
some of those sweet, subtle emotions, that 
link the human nature with the divine, creep 
out and burst into full blossom. 

On a soft Febraary day, for instance, 
when he sat at his writing-table, not writing, 
but resting his hand on the faithful Bluff's 
curly brown head, talking to him in low 
undertones, while the dog looked up with his 
deep amber eyes so full of tenderness and 
understanding, wagging his tail and seeming 
to enter into his master s mood. The window 
set wide open, showed the strip of smooth- 
shaven lawn, the gravelled terrace, the quaint 
flower-beds, laid out in last century's stiff 
fashion, the sun-dial with its golden disc, the 
haha, and the sloping woods of chestnut and 
beech that reached far away to the pale blue 
horizon. A pot of lily-of-the-valley filled the 
room with a sweet fragrance. David loved 
flowers, especially sweet-smelling flowers ; and 
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the gardener was careful to study his predilec- 
tion. 

The scene was homely, happy, and peaceful ; 
the heavy-laden book-shelves, the massive 
iumiture, the thick Turkey caij)ets, spoke of 
unpretentious comfort, of pleasant luxury ; yet, 
notwithstanding, David felt a void. The sur- 
roundings were perfect, satisfying the eye, the 
senses, the most delicate artistic perception, 
only human sympathy lacked sorely. David 
felt oppressed with the loneliness of his pedestal 
of success, . that left no wish ungratified, no 
corner unfilled, except the one aching comer 
of his empty heart. 

Directly after the trial he had sought out his 
l)rother, who was living at the inn, under the 
«are of the counsel for the prosecution. But 
though his money was gratefully accepted, 
though a certain yearly pittance, more than 
sufl&cient for the wants of a returned convict, 
was as promptly bestowed, no fraternal feeling, 
no sympathy or affection remained possible 
between the two men. 

Ernest's nature had terribly deteriorated; 
with the sense of shame had vanished all the 
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fascinating ways and the boyish light-hearted- 
ness that won hearts in the old days. He was 
now simply a coarse, worldly, shallow man, 
cynical and embittered. 

David offered him a home in Marston 
Towers, inwardly praying that the offer might 
not be accepted, and it was not accepted. 
Then the brothers parted, Ernest crumpling 
the bank-notes he had just received, in his 
hand, his hat jauntily perched on one side, 
and his mouth disfigured by a large cigar; 
David following these movements with his 
sad grey eyes, longing and wishing that the 
past could be effaced. 

And thus, as he sat at the writing-table on 
the day we again take up the thread of our 
story, he pondered on all these things, and the 
great sense of emptiness filled his heart more 
and more. 

He was disturbed in his reverie by the sound 
of a servant's gentle entrance, silently handing 
him a letter on a silver salver. The envelope 
bore a crest and monogram, and was strongly 
scented with verbena. 

While David read the contents he half smUed, 
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then scowled, a trick he had taken to lately, 
partly shutting his eyes, and drawing his 
eyebrows together over them. Then he laid 
the letter down, 

* Is anyone waiting for an answer ?' 

' Yes, sir ; Sir Hugh's man, on horseback/ 
^Very good, you can leave the room ; I will 

ring when my note is ready/ 

Bluff turned his head uneasily, as though 

scenting mischief in the air. 

* An invitation to dinner from Sir Hugh 
Warkworth, my enemy, the man who com- 
onitted me for trial — what does it mean ?' he 
said to himself ' I am not afraid — I shall go,' 
le continued half-aloud. 

So he rapidly wrote and folded the note, 
Tang the bell, and despatched it. This done, 
lie sank back in his chair, thinking. 

' Mr. Venne !' 

The name resounded two days later in the 
large, empty drawing-room, where the servant 
at Warkworth shouted it out according to 
flunkey habits. 

The new-comer, standing still in the middle 
of the room, imagined it only the flutter of the 
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branch of a large palm that shaded a dainty 
writing-table, when the parting of the leaves 
disdosed a girl — ^the uncouth child, Zoe, no 
longer in a black merino frock, but grown into 
a young lady in a white mudin gown, a bunch 
of blue violets adorning her breast. 

* Mamma will be down directly. Have you 
forgotten me, Mr. Venne V 

He held out his hand with a smile. One 
does not forget what has never made the 
slightest impression on the mind ; but this was 
a truth not to be told, so he smiled. 

She, on the contrary, not having beheld him 
for two years, except in the distance, fla^ln'Tig 
past in a dog-cart, had retained his image burnt 
in on her brain, in one of those deep chambers 
where, as in locked drawers, the secrets of 
memory lie careftdly hidden among the sweet- 
smelling rose-leaves and lavender of uncon- 
scious idealisation. To her, he was not a well- 
spoken gentleman in spotless black suit, but the 
pale, proud man, with head thrown back, and 
thrilling, earnest eyes, the stamp of patient, 
undeserved suffering on his brow, that she had 
seen set up in the dock to be despised by all. 
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The heroic and the unconventional always 
attracted Zoe ; and the contrast between suffer- 
ing heroism, and civil commonplace speeches 
and evening dress, only served to heighten the 
rare interest, 

After a few moments passed in admiring 
flowers and china, during which Mr. Venne 
continued shy and silent, and Zoe much embar- 
rassed, an apparition of lace and diamonds 
glided forward. 

These two years had not deteriorated Lady 
Warkworth's beauty. Not a wrinkle was graven 
on her fair rounded cheeks ; her colour glowed 
fresh as ever ; her eyes shone bright and 
expressive ; her full figure and glorious bust 
bore the impress of full-blown, yet not over- 
blown maturity. She was like one of those 
large, perfectly-shaped, glorious-hued roses, 
glowing with perfume and beauty, that open 
proudly to the morning sun, so fleckless, that 
it would be impossible to suggest a single im- 
provement in the development of a leaf or a 
petal, and so complete that the smallest ^change 
can only be the harbinger of ruin or decay. 

With Sir Hugh, on the contrary, time had 
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wrought havoc. His gait was unsteady, his 
limbs plainly feeble, his brow dull with weari- 
ness, the lines round the mouth drawn down 
and incisive. When he sat down, his daughter, 
anxiously following him with her eyes, pressed 
forward to help him with a friendly hand and 
a look of kindly encouragement. 

David noticed this, and the girl rose imme- 
diately in his estimation. 

The party consisted of Colonel Elliston, 
more sleek-haired and crisp shirt-frill-fronted 
than ever ; the clergyman, Mr. Spence, a little 
brisk, lively, working bee of the material reh- 
gious order, talking much, and fully, about 
soup-kitchens, clothing clubs, and Dorcas 
societies, happy in his small cure, his low-ceiled 
vicarage, and the society of many petty souls, 
good and excellent, though somewhat narrow- 
minded, like himself; Kandolph, now in the 
Guards, handsomer, and more lazily self-suffi- 
cient than ever ; and Mr. and Mrs. Littledale, 
a neighbouring squire and his wife — he of the 
rosy-faced, bucolic stamp, she in velvet gown 
and bugles, and imperturbable propriety. 

The form of the dinner-table was circular, and 
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it was loaded with a mass of mounds and zig- 
zags of flowers, and dainty low dishes of fruit. 

Zoe's place wa? between Mr. Venne and Mr. 
Spence, Kandolph sat on one side of his mother, 
and Colonel EUiston on the other ; Mrs. Little- 
dale enjoyed the post of honour next the host. 

While the clergyman poured out a stream, 
low, rapid, and gurgling, of clerical platitudes, 
Mr. Venne threw a rapid glance at the assembled 
guests, and wondered more than ever why he 
had been asked to dine. 

He was not uncomfortable ; quite the con- 
trary : the atmosphere of perfect repose and 
refinement suited him exactly. Very different 
it seemed to him from many country dinner- 
parties, where each person manifestly endeavours 
to perform some function for which he is entirely 
unfitted : the hostess to organise a brilliant 
conversation, while her heart is in the kitchen ; 
the host to encourage his guests in prandial 
excesses, though he is secretly counting and 
deploring the cost of the bottles of wine they 
are carelessly drinking ; the groom, in a tight 
livery and white cotton gloves, to hand 
round the fish-sauce, and repress a desire to 
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hiss, when involuntary reminiscences recur 
of the daily rubbing down of some placidly- 
munching animal in the stable ; the daughter, 
be-smiled and be-ringleted, giggling and talk- 
ing of the numerous balls she is looking for- 
ward to, though in reality only one yellow 
invitation-card, grimy and melancholy from 
old age, hangs in the frame of the looking-glass. 
At Warkworth, on the contrary, an intangible 
flavour of good-breeding, (spite of minor jars 
and family quarrels,) which truly indicates a 
position inherited, not acquired, hung over 
everything. For surely repose is the distinc- 
tive quality of aristocracy — repose of manner, 
repose of mind, secure in its possessions, and 
not restlessly striving, with vulgar minds, to 
lay presumptuous claim to something of which 
the acquisition may be denied. So, therefore, 
in order to appear a gentleman, it becomes 
only necessary to be what you seem, whether 
in fustian or broad-cloth, caring more for per- 
sonal identity, than for the coloured garments 
of stranger's imaginations. 

David, consequently, felt at his ease, an 
infallible index of the existence around one of 
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good society ; and Zoe, turning towards him at 
that moment, asking some question about his 
place, with a gleam of interest in her black eyes, 
he began mentally to criticise her appearance. 

She had grown since their la^t meeting ; 
everything about her had lengthened and de- 
veloped; her eyes, into whose deep, lustrous 
shadows you could not help looking as she 
spoke, and marking the pale transparent blue 
of the white, and the ebony pencilling of the 
long lashes and heavy lids, that drooped a 
little, as if weary with their silky burden ; her 
straight, slightly aquiline nose ; her large, full 
mouth ; the wide expanse of snowy brow, 
from which the dark hair waved backwards 
into the merriest clustering curls, giving 
her head the appearance of a young Apollo ; 
the long, strong, rosy-tipped hands ; the 
sturdy breadth of shoulders, balanced by the 
willowy slimness of waist ; the deep, low, 
pathetic voice, with notes in it that struck to 
your heart and made you think of a 'ceUo, or 
an organ, or something sad and solemn — all 
these constituted an interesting study ; and to 
David, who had never known any woman inti- 
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mately except Miss Sedgwick and Daisy, the- 
study was especially interesting. So interesting^ 
that when Lady Warkworth gave the signal to 
move, and the ladies, with a rustling like that 
of birds rising on the wing, prepared to go, David 
started. He had been eating mechanically, and 
had not observed that dinner was concluded. 

'A good-looking man, that,' said Lady 
Warkworth in the drawing-room conclave,, 
settling herself commodiously on the sofa. 
^Betrays his manufacturing origin, though- 
don't you think so, Mrs. Littledale ? Gives hia 
opinion too decidedly; has strongly-marked 
views ; one should never have views at dinner,. 
they bore people so.' 

Mrs. Littledale, thus appealed to, coughed. 

* He is good-looking. A dreadful Eadical, I 
suppose — my husband says so, at least ; but I 
believe he is a great favourite with the poor 
people.' 

Mrs. Littledale was emphatically a&aid of 
committing herself : if she blamed anyone, she 
always took care to put in a qualifying clause. 

' Do you know him well V she then inquired 
timidly, not feeling quite sure of her ground. 
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* Oh dear no. Sir Hugh got some extraor- 
dinaxy idea into his head — you know he does 
sometimes — that one ought not to keep up old 
quarrels ; he always fancies that he injured 
Mr. Venne by committing him for trial, though 
of course he only did his duty as a magistrate ; 
but, then. Sir Hugh has very old-fashioned 
ideas, quite like the Middle Ages. He wanted 
to ask this man to dinner long ago, but I would 
not allow it ; there was such a storm and out- 
■cry at the time. When people are under a 
"cloud, that is not the moment to become very 
intimate with them, is it ? Now, of course, it 
is different ; all the affair has somewhat blown 
over ; and then, you see, he has a big place.* 

Zoe, who was standing at the writing-table, 
made a movement. 

* What is it, Zoe ? how clumsy you are ! A 
glass with lilies-of-the-valley — is that what 
you have upset ? Do be more careful. What 
were you talking about to Mr. Venne, at dinner 
fio eagerly V 

* Nothing — at least, nothing important,' said 
Zoe, drily, fastening a sprig of lily-of-the- 
valley in her dress. 
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She hated to see the people who interested 
her in any way, set up, like bales of merchan- 
dise, to be appraised according to their net 
mercantile value. Heart, intellect, ambitions, 
counted for nothing, only the value of golden 
guineas and wide possessions. But such jarring 
conversations recurring with unpleasant fre- 
quency, there remained only the alternative of 
hardening one's self, or perhaps letting out one'a 
feelings in certain rough movements, which re- 
sulted in the upsetting of a flower-glass or the 
fall of a book. 

Lady Warkworth, however, was not a 
searcher into recondite motives — a search 
which, at the best, is but seldom rewarded 
with the discovery of pure treasure — and re- 
sumed her conversation with Mrs. Littledale, 
without bestowing any further notice on her 
daughter. 

When the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room, David looked around for Zoe. She was, 
he soon discovered, in her favourite comer by 
the round table under the palm, and close to 
the shaded lamp. 

He made his way towards her with consider- 
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able precaution, having to evade Mrs. Little- 
dale's ogles 'and the marked manner in which 
she withdrew her skirts, plainly motioning to 
him to come and sit next her, and a button- 
holing process on the part of Sir Hugh, who, now 
quite cordial, was desirous to elicit all possible 
information about the latest improvements in 
telephones and other American inventions, on 
which he had discovered David to be an 
authority. 

Eventually, having shaken off all obstacles, 
he drew a chair close to Miss Warkworth and 
sat down. She did not appear to have noticed 
any of his manoeuvres, nor to care for his 
society, but kept her head suspended over a 
photograph-book, provokingly absorbed in its 
contemplation. 

* Are you so very fond,' he said quietly, * of 
those presentments of gentlemen with rickety 
legs, leaning against marble tables, a look of 
unutterable boredom on their faces, and of 
those ladies in full dress, with huge, ungainly, 
bell-shaped petticoats, who never could have 
sat down quietly for an evening by the fireside, 
that you cannot even spare me a word V 
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* What shall I say V she asked, shutting up 
the book brusquely. 

She was not in a good mood. Her mother^s 
words rankled in her mind. She did not care 
now whether he went or stayed. 

' Miss Warkworth, you are changeable, I 
perceive.' 

* I suppose you think that a crime ?' 

' Not exactly a crime — a fault of youth. 
Some day you will learn the value of con- 
stancy.' 

* I hate being lectured/ she said, pettishly. 
Decidedly Zoe still retained a good deal of 

the naughty-child element. 

He did not answer ; only looked at her with 
those calm, earnest, grey eyes, the eyes of the 
martyr in the dock. The blood rushed up from 
her heart to her cheeks. Why must she always 
treat those she liked best, the most ungraciously? 
Since her brother's death she had steeled her 
heart against all gentle feelings. She loved to 
feel herself a match, with her cold, cutting 
8arcasm, for the pleasantest enticements of the 
world. But this man at her elbow was one of the 
world's victims ; why should she be hard on him? 
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' Zoe, go and play/ Lady Warkworth cried 
from her sofa ; and the girl rose obediently. 

The days were past now when she had vowed 
to give up music if anyone ventured to discuss 
her performance. She was accustomed to play 
of an evening to a drawing-room full of people, 
indifferent or talkative, as the case might be. 
She had learnt that this was a necessity ; but 
also, on these occasions, she boasted inwardly, 
she took care never to reveal her real self. 

She gave them a correct, mechanical per- 
formance, just so much as the vulgar herd 
deserved; but when she was alone, or with her 
master, her music became a cry of the soul, a 
dumb spirit wrestling, and forcing itself to be 
heard. This night she felt impelled to break 
through her ordinary rule. 

David followed her to the piano, arranged 
her book, and set the candles right. 

' I don't know anything about music,' he 
said — * scientifically, I mean ; but I love it.' 

After the first few bars the electricity that 
seems to be in real music conveyed itself to 
the listening company. There was a hush — a 
true hush, not only a conventional silence. 
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Zoe played on — played, till she forgot herself 
utterly in her favourite Chopin, whose fantastic 
transitions from lively joyousness to deep pas- 
sion, matched simply with any mood — seeing 
nothing, knowing nothing, but that two large 
grey eyes, seeming to understand the feeblest 
thriUings of her soul, were fixed upon her. 

Pale and trembling she resumed her seat, for 
all her strength had gone out of her. Is it not 
true that music is a kind of possession — the 
living presence of a spirit which, though cased in 
the body, is yet not part of the body, and leaving 
it, leaves nothing but a hollow responsive shell? 

Zoe, at that moment, could not bear to speak* 
David was still near her. He muttered some- 
thing about a hope of hearing her play again 
soon. She knew he was praising her with 
that sympathy and admiration which, far more 
than any honeyed, well-turned phrases, is the 
A^alued payment of the artist, yet she could not 
answer. Dumb and ill-mannered he thought 
her, no doubt ; inwardly she was praying that 
he would leave her. Presently, seeing her 
chance, she fled behind a screen, and consum- 
mated her escape from the room. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Sou are not attending; what is the 
matter?' He spoke roughly and 
impatiently. Mr.. Seely was not 
a man to be trifled with in his unpleasant 
moods. ' I know what it is ; you are begin- 
ning to tire of work ; women always do. 
What a fool I was, ever to believe in you.' 

2^8 turned towards him with one of those 
rare sweet smiles that irradiated her face as 
with divine sunshine ; they were very rare, 
but very beautiful. 
' Don't say that ; do believe in me.' 
' I try to believe in you ' — he fidgeted un- 
easily on his little straw chair beside the piano 
— ' but I cannot conceal from myself that you 
are a lady.' 
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* Is that an objection V 

' Not exactly, in itself ; but you are bom to 
a life of ease, and the study of art is not ease. 
Do you think I should be here, a village 
organist, in my shabby coat — never going out 
anywhere, never mixing in the society of my 
equals — if it were otherwise ? I like ease as 
much as anyone, but I know that ease and art 
are incompatible/ 

Zoe ran her fingers dreamily over the keys. 
She was thinking — she had thought a good 
deal since the dinner-party of last night. An 
artist nature is full of dreams, some creative, 
some intangible. 

' Yes,' said Zoe, to break the silence ; * in- 
compatible, I suppose.' 

* Do you doubt it ? The first duty of an 
artist is to be clear in his own mind as to his 
aims and ambitions; then to work steadily 
forward, clearing aU the briars from his path, 
every little pleasure and enticement that 
catches in his steps, to put away ignoble 
ambitions, excitements, temptations, love ' 

* Love !' she echoed. 

^Yes, love.' He was working himself up 
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into a passion. * Why, that is the worst and 
most deadly of all snares. Never give way to 
love. The day you raise an idol to a pedestal, 
that very day your art is shattered to atoms. 
Oh no ; never love.' His tone vibrated with 
strong emotion. 

Zoe wondered. There seemed more in this 
explosion than she could understand ; but in 
an instant he had recovered himself, and con- 
tinued coldly : 

*I believe ambition is a man's passion. I 
could not live, if it were not for the thought 
of fame.' 

* And your cantata V 

* It is progressing favourably. Ah I some 
day people will talk of me. Suppressed 
genius — I don't believe in it ; it always will^ 
and must out. What are you going to be — a 
genius ?* 

* Can one choose ?' 

*You can choose if you will live or die, 
stifle or encourage your capacities. Do you 
feel something striving in you — something^ 
stronger than yourself, something that makes 
you only like plastic clay in the potter's hands,. 
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something that forces you to play or com- 
pose V 

*Yes; I feel that.' 

* That is genius. Talent is amenable to 
reason; talent may be assisted or subdued; 
but genius is like a runaway steed, or a wild 
rushing river ; it bursts aQ bounds, it cannot 
be hemmed in, it flows and flows, and finds its 
direct course to the sea of eternal possi- 
bilities.' 

* Yes ; that is true.' Her bosom heaved, 
and her eyes had a bright deep lustre. 

*Now, Miss Warkworth, collect yourself; 
choose. One is the path of pleasure, safe and 
easy; the other is the path of fame, hard, 
difficult— perhaps ending in failure, perhaps in 
disappointment, but still fraught with exquisite 
joys and experiences. Think : it is very 
serious.' 

' I should like to die like L^f^bure Wely, 
seated at his organ.' 

' Ah I thi^re spoke the true artist. And now 
for our compositions.' 

He spread the manuscripts before her, and 
his eyes rested upon her with a look of proud 
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possession and satisfied contentment. But 
genius is essentially selfish ; as he puffed him- 
self out in satisfaction, and reiterated his 
instructions, gloating over difficult passages 
and dilating on recondite harmonies, talking, 
explaining, warming with the subject ; he did 
not notice that Zoe's attention was wandering, 
that she only brought it back by violent 
efforts, that her cheek was paler than usual, 
and that she sometimes put her hand to her 
head as if in pain. 

Zoe regarded her master with the obedient 
devotion of a disciple. She understood his 
hatred of conventionalities, the strong un- 
quenchable will that had led him fearlessly to 
brave poverty and shame for the sake of his 
ideal, the hot fervent passion with which he 
sought it, the stern way in which he rejected 
incompleteness and blamed feeble attempts. 
She understood, and she sympathised, as a 
rule ; but to-day she was out of tune. 

Sometimes the lessons took place in the dim 
musty organ-loft, full of the intangible odour 
which somehow always seemed associated with 
music in her mind ; sometimes in the musician's 
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own lodging, a smaU chamber which contained 
a piano,^ harmonium, tables and chairs one 
mass of dusty music, and piles of manuscript 
books. A violin lay in one comer, a French 
horn in another ; the space already so small was 
blocked in every direction : and yet as Mr» 
Seely composed, he would walk up and down 
like a squirrel in a cage, running his fingers 
through his hair, gesticulating, muttering, and 
by an apparent miracle threading his way 
cleverly, so as to upset nothing. 

The lessons, too, were peculiar. He would 
give them at all times, late in the evening or 
early in the morning. Occasionally they were 
spent in conversation only, without a note 
being struck. Occasionally he would be 
satisfied with nothing ; carping and finding 
fault, and going over and over the same 
passages perpetually. 

Zoe, quick and changeable in other things^ 
was always patient in her music, always 
enthusiastic, always appreciative. She love 
the little dusty untidy room, with the queer o^ 
Dutch earthenware tobacco jar, and the she 
brown pipes Uttering the chimney-board : f 
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piaster busts of distinguished musicians that 
fitood on brackets against the wall, looking 
paternally down : Beethoven with the grand 
lulging forehead and the shaggy mane of hair ; 
Mozart, fastidiously curled, with the refined, 
sweet features ; Handel, majestic in the placid 
gravity of serene conception. Zoe loved to 
study their features, and to compare the 
breadth of their intellectual brows. 

On each side of the fireplace hung two minia- 
tures most beautifully and delicately painted, the 
only objects of value not connected with music 
besides a large old-fashioned, finely-carved oak 
bureau, of which the chamber boasted. One 
of these miniatures, a very lovely woman, with 
round oval chin pierced by the most exquisite 
of dimples, masses of waving curly hair on 
which was set a large flapping hat, forming a 
contrast to her pale blue gown and white 
kerchief, had always attracted Zoe's attention. 
The chin and eyes were so like her master's, 
that she concluded the portrait was one of his 
ancestresses ; but she had never dared to ask. 

To-day, in her absent mood, her eyes strayed 
unconsciously towards this miniature, follow- 
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ing, in imagination, the tendril-Iike curls from 
their birth above the fair forehead, to their dis- 
appearance in the shadowy depths of chestnnt 
hair : conceiving the pearly teeth ready to 
gleam out at the parting of the full curvied lips, 
and the sunshiny smile that as a natural 
result must break over the sweet counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Seely stopped abruptly in his pacing 
up and down. 

' You are looking at that miniature i he had 
never mentioned it before. *Yes, she was 
lovely, was she not, my grandmother ? My own 
mother, too, was quite as beautifcd ; and yet I 
left her— left her perhaps to die of a broken 
heart, for she obeyed my father in everything ; 
and when he cursed me, I knew she would 
never see me again. Ah! she was a beautiful 
glorious creature 1 I gave her up — gave every- 
thing up. Now you may believe me when I say 
" Never love " — it costs too many sacrifices, at 
least, if music be all in all to you. Do you 
notice a likeness here,' he took down the 
miniature, and held it reverently and lovingly 
towards the light, 4n the eyes — something 
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about the steady earnest depth, that sure sign 
of a true soul — to David Venne V 

Zoe almost started. It sounded like an echo 
to her thoughts. Never for two years, never 
since the day of the trial, had her master men- 
tioned that name. And yet it was ringing in her 
head to-day ; it had caused her absence of mind, 
her indiflference to her favourite studies. 
Could Mr. Seely, by the supreme power of 
electric sympathy, really read her thoughts ? 

'Mr. Venue's eyes,* she muttered, seeing he 
was waiting for her to say something. ' He 
dined with us last night.' 

* Indeed ! I am glad to hear it ; the world 
has been very cruel to him, But then, to 
deserve the world's spite, you have only to be 
somewhat indifferent to its applause. He is a 
ffreat man that.' 

* I see nothing great in him,' returned Zoe, 
plucking up a spirit and some of her usual 
combativeness ; * he has only been unlucky. 
Fancy being tried for murder ! What a poor 
chance ' " 

* Fancy standing there, proud and innocent, 
and being acquitted 1 What a triumph !' 
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* Do you think he feels it so V 

' I can't tell. He is sensitive — ^the quiver of 
his eyelids and his mouth tell that — ^but he is 
strong too. The woman he loves will be wdll 
loved ; he will love her better than anything 
but duty.' 

* She will have to come second-best to some- 
thing, then/ Zoe commented bitterly. 

* You think dove should come first, before 
all things?' he asked hesitatingly, stepping 
nearer. 

* Certainly.' She spoke decisively, twisting 
a piece of paper round and round her finger in 
a kind of nervous haste. * But Mr. Venne is 
not that sort of man, I know. He is of a cold 
temperament.' 

* Because he has not yet met the woman of 
his fate. Wait and see. I believe in fate — 
that is, opportunity. Mr. Venne has hitherto 
tried to make circumstance his slave. Up to 
a certain point he is right ; but, when fate 
comes, all a man can do is to use it intelli- 
gently.' 

* Mr. Venne is prosaic ; his fate will be a 
commonplace one.' 
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' Will it ? I am not so sure/ 
Zoe did not answer. She gathered up her 
music, and prepared to depart. 

* You have decided views about love, Miss 
Warkworth.' 

He was holding open the door for her, but 
barred her exit by standing in the vacant 
space. 

' I don't believe in love,' she said hastily, 
* except in the abstract. As you said just now, 
music is far more satisfactory.' On the 
threshold she turned saucily : * Good-bye, Mr. 
Seely. Don't speculate about love; it's more 
difficult to understand than even counter- 
point.' 

* Little witch !' he muttered, as he took the 
lid off the tobacco-jar and proceeded to fill a 
pipe. ' I believe she knows how to set my 
nerves on edge. But what cleverness — ^what 
receptivity ! ; it's a pleasure to teach her. And 
she has not a bit of heart, I am sure. A subtle 
kind of mechanism, all brain, nerves, and in- 
teUigence, and not a bit of human feeling. So 
much the better ; she will make an admirable 
artist, and meanwhile she inspires me ' 
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He sat down to the piano, puflfing clouds 
of smoke from between his lips, and crash- 
ing out loud chords, in the effort to drown 
thought. Later in the day he walked into 
Mudbury to buy some music-paper. On his 
way he met Blake, the lawyer, who, seeing 
him, immediately reined in his ambling yellow 
pony. 

* Seen anything of Miss Warkworth V he 
asked eagerly. 

* She was with me to-day, taking a lesson.' 
Mr. Seely drew himself up stiffly. Any sort of 
frivolous curiosity disgusted him. 

' Ah, indeed. I ask because I heard that 
Mr. Venne was dining there last night.' 

* Yes, it is true ; Miss Warkworth told me 
so.' 

* Splendid news that 1 It will create an ex- 
citement, an interest — the very thing I want ; 
for we are on the eve of an election.* Blake's 
eyes sparkled ; he whipped his pony. * Good- 
day, Mr. Seely ; thank you much for your 
information.' 

His information ! What had he said ? that 
the owner of Marston Towers had dined with 
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the popular Tory baronet and magistrate ; and 
for this small piece of local gossip he was to be 
thanked. 

It was not over yet. A little farther on he 
met Mrs. Price, the wife of the rich brewer, 
driving in her victoria with a pair of ponies, 
coachman and footman in fur tippets, looking 
lordly and unconscious. She was an ex-beauty, 
who, at the close of a long and chequered 
career of conquests, had subsided into the 
embraces of beer, money, and a semi-paralytic 
husband. The riches had increased her size 
without dimming her beauty, and the couple 
of pretty, fair-haired children beside her served 
as a kind of lying census to chronicle a younger 
age than her real one. She was eminently 
genteel. Beer is thoroughly conservative, and 
in the landowners' interest. 

' Oh, Mr. Seely,' the prancing ponies stopped, 
as if by clockwork, at a restraining movement 
of the coachman's wrist, ' is it true — I know 
you give Miss Warkworth lessons — that Mr* 
Venne dined there last night ?' 

* Quite true, I believe.' 

Mr. Seely stood bareheaded, longing for her 
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to proceed ; but she was a great lady, and had 
largely assisted the sale of his Christmas carol, 
a candn of approved style. In the effort not to 
starve one's human appetite, it is sometimes 
necessary to stint one's pride ; and a smiling 
lady, with big blue eyes and a sharp nose and 
chin, cosy in a sealskin and sable jacket, may 
prove a very formidable crown of thorns to some 
natures. 

' Well, I am sure 1 I did think the Wark- 
worths would have known better. A man like 
that, little better than an adventurer, about 
whom there are mich stories. As I was saying 
to the archbishop the other day — ^the dear 
archbishop, a cousin of my blessed mother's, 
you know — rank and classes are so con- 
founded now ; merit counts for nothing. Have 
you written any more lovely carols ? No ; 
you will let me know when you do, won't you ? 
I am 50 fond of music. Some day I must 
come to the chapel to hear you play. And so 
he really dined there ? You can drive on now, 
Jones.' 

Gracefully bowing, she vanished in a whirl 
of dust and prancing horses. 
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K this was the world, Mr. Seely felt more 
rejoiced than ever that he had put away from 
him its glamours. 

Mrs. Price meanwhile pursued her rapid 
course to the house of her dear friend, Lady 
Mortimer Besom, the widow of the second son 
of an earl, filling the post of etiquette-book in 
the neighbourhood. 

* Actually dined there, my dear 1' said the 
ex-beauty, as they sat over the fire, divided by 
a gulf of afternoon-tea on a gipsy-table. * What 
are we to do ? What do you^ whose good taste 
in such matters is undeniable, think is the 
proper course to pursue V 

* Do as we have done hitherto — ignore him. 
We cannot afford to let the first comer into our 
set without some preparatory ordeal. The 
Warkworths are eccentric : Sir Hugh good- 
natured, and Lady Warkworth, I must say, a 
little lax in her conduct — a perfect lady, still 
not quite particular enough. Everything is 
against Mr. Venne — name, family, antecedents, 
politics ; it is so much more gentlemanly to be 
Conservative.* 

* I quite agree with you, dear Lady Mortimer ; 
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only I did not know if we might not now relax 
a little.' 

' Certainly not ; we are not tradespeople, I 
suppose V 

* Oh dear no.' 

Mrs. Price winced. Her grandfather and 
uncle had been in the tea-trade, and she still 
obtained her morning beverage somewhat 
cheaper in consequence of family connection. 

* I told Mr. Spence, the rector, if he liked to 

« 

call for subscriptions and such like upon the 
owner of Marston Towers he could, of course ; 
but if his wife were to invite Mr. Venne to 
tea or luncheon, I really could no longer 
include her in my visiting list. And I believe 
she has strictly attended to my wishes. In 
the country one cannot be too particular.' 

' No, indeed ; and of course Mr. Venne has 
only himself to blame.' 

* Only himself That low attachment to 
the girl who was murdered, stamped hini 
sufficiently to my mind.' 

* Quite so.' Yet Mrs. Price sighed, for she 
remembered her flaxen-haired children, and her 
own sister verging on old maidhood ; and the 
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lands belonging to Marston Towers were very 
broad. 

Far and wide the burning question was being 
raised. Should Mr. Venne continue excom- 
municated, or were his riches to entitle him to 
a definite position in the local society ? If he 
were to become a member of Parliament, what- 
ever his politics, it might be well to conciliate 
him. The problem remained, how far was 
it possible to hold out the hand of fellowship 
so as not to commit one's self in case his candi- 
dature proved unsuccessful, and yet so as not to 
fail to impress him with the conviction that 
mere motives of goodwill propelled to these acts 
of unalloyed friendliness ? It is the problem that 
perpetually starts up in society, like a phantom. 
How to serve Gk)d and Mammon, how to 
keep up a character while possessing no 
principle, how to stand forth a shining light, 
and yet tamper with the works of darkness. 
Altogether, many good people were per- 
plexed. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



?LAKE was always closeted with 
David Venne about this time. He 
felt — who does not — that riches are 
not things to be despised, and that to those 
fortunate mortala to whom much is given, 
much must also be rendered. 

The country was passing through a crisis. 
Public feeling was decidedly Liberal. The 
cause was looking up, and here was a wealthy 
young man under the county's very nose, who 
might be persuaded to spend time and money 
in its service. 

' You see a man, however rich he is, is 
nothing till he has a position,' Blake remarked, 
sitting in ferret-like fashion in a big arm- 
chair of the Marston Towers study. 
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* I am very well as I am/ Mr. Venne 
answered doggedly. 

* My dear fellow, don't say that. Between 
ourselves, haven't you been the victim of a 
hundred slights owing to the very fact of your 
insecure position? I would not hurt your 
feelings for the world. But one must look 
things in the face like a man ; and people do 
fight shy of you. Why, that very dinner- 
party at Sir Hugh Warkworth's sent you up a 
peg at once. Lots of questions were asked me 
about it. Sir Hugh, of all people, a pig- 
headed old Tory, to have invited you into his 
house — it was a real triumph.' 

* Sir Hugh is a gentleman ; I am a working 
man. He can appreciate and apply the 
difference. Only snobs clash.' 

* I wish you wouldn't talk of yourself as if 
you were nothing.' 

* I beg your pardon, I don't do that. ' Mr. 
Venne rose from the writing-table, and laid 
down the ivory paper-knife with which he had 
been playing. *I am very proud of what I 
am. I consider that man was created to work, 
not to idly speculate or fret. In fact, all the 
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mischief in the world comes from people not 
minding their own business, and tittle-tattUng 
about L. neighW 

'Your proper sphere is the House of 
Commons. With your head, and your abilities, 
you have no right to retire into private life at 
thirty years of age/ 

* With a manufactory to look after, and an 
estate to manage, I don't see there is much 
private life for me.' 

* I know what it is. You will settle down 
like hundreds of others, take interest in piirely 
petty local matters, grow roses, rear pheasants. 
Leave young EoUeston to do that.' 

'Young EoUeston is going to stand him- 
self.' 

* So they say ; but he has not a chance 
against you. I hear he is more frivolous than 
ever ; and is always muddled after dinner.* 

*Has his wife no influence, then? She 
seemed a pretty, gentle creature. 

* When could a wife compete against drink ? 
It is far too strong a rival.' 

' The House of Commons might prove an 
antidote.' 
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Mr. Venne sat down again and stroked the 
faithful Bluflf. 

* You are not, I trust, given to Quixotism. 
What is it to you, or to me, if a wretched 
young man takes the pledge, or follows his 
own miserably-degraded appetites ? That is not 
the question. The question is, will you stand 
for the county, and give us an honourable, 
faithful representation, or see the whole thing 
in the hands of a lot of unscrupulous intriguers, 
who use young KoUeston as their puppet ? The 
labour-market is in a deplorable state ; the 
land-laws unsatisfactory. We want men, not 
wire-pullers. Can you refuse V 

* Put it in that way, and I don't think I can. 
But is success certain ? I should not like to 
faU.' 

Blake chuckled. He believed himself very 
near the termination of his plans, for he never 
doubted his own ability, nor any pie into 
which Fate permitted him to put a finger. 

* Why, I can't see anything to prevent your 
succeeding ; it wiU be a triumph, not even a 
fight.' 

* A contest, of course V 
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*Well, I suppose so; but that is only a 
matter of money, and adds pleasure to the 
work. It is decided then I may announce that 
I have your promise V 

' Yes/ 

David uttered the important monosyllable 
regretfully. Despite Mr. Blake's views, he was 
not anxious for public life. He hated the 
noise, the jealousies, and misunderstandings in- 
separable from the position. Work he never 
shirked ; notoriety he loathed. Yet into noto- 
riety it seemed ever his fate to be drawn, first, 
by youthful, indiscreet zeal ; next, by an un- 
fortunate destiny ; finally, by his own settled 
and mature determination. Now, however^ 
having given his word, he had not the 
slightest intention of drawing back. 

* You might begin a little quiet canvassing,^ 
said Blake, as he took his leave ; * and we shall 
see how the announcement of your candidature 
will be received. There is nothing like a good 
test policy ; and a few hard knocks hurt no one.' 

^ I shan't have much time for canvassing 
before the actual election ; three days a week 
must be given to the factory.' 
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' Oh, but there are rides, and Sunday oppor- 
tunities ; there is a deal to be done in a quiet 
way. I am very glad you have made up your 
mind at last/ 

David was glad, too. After all, a political 
career seemed certainly to open a vista of 
honest work and far-reaching aims, to afford a 
full, satisfactory outlet of energy ; and, at his 
age, life could only be beginning. 

There might be disagreeable contingencies, 
however ; even Blake had prepared him for 
that. What little he had seen of the Wark- 
worth establishment pleased him ; he felt at- 
tracted to the transparent frankness of Sir 
Hugh's character, and the intelligent sym- 
pathy of his daughter. But that acquaint- 
ance would cease, of course, if he accepted 
the antagonistic position of Liberal candidate 
against Sir Hugh's own son-in-law. Breathing 
a sigh of impatience, he took his hat, and 
whistling for his dog, stepped into the 
garden. 

There was a touch of fresh sweetness in the 
air ; small green buds tipped the brown twigs ; 
purple and yellow crocus peeped through the 
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smooth grass, and gemmed it as with ame 
thysts and topazes. The birds called and 
warbled to one another in the bushes ; the sun 
flashed brightly from the golden sun-dial. The 
spring joyousness seemed to have communicated 
itself even to Bluff, who sprang about blithely 
and gambolled in wide curves, departing from 
his habitual sedate fashion. 

David walked on across the fields, with 
quick, elastic step, happy in pure and unaccus- 
tomed sensuousness. He never spared much 
time for pure rambling, without an object, and 
he enjoyed this pleasant idleness most uncon- 
scionably. 

At the bottom of a meadow he found his 
progress barred by a stHe, over which he 
vaulted with the lightness of his school-days, 
almost knocking over a girl who was seated 
beneath it reading a book. 

* Miss Warkworth ! I beg your pardon.' 

The rapid walk, and the surprise, and the 
fear lest he had hurt her, flushed his face ; his 
eyes were bright ; his chestnut hair lay in crisp, 
shiny waves about his brow as he raised his 
hat, full of concern. 
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* I am so very sorry ; please excuse my 
rouglmess.' 

* You did not hurt me/ Zoe laughed back, 
for the ludicrousness of the position struck 
her; *it was my own fault; no one but me 
would sit exactly under a stile, at the risk of 
ajiyone tumbling over them.' 

* It is a nice, quiet spot.' 

' Yes. I roam about so much, that I know 
every snug corner in the neighbourhood ; and 
I can always read better out-of-doors than in- 
doors, there is nothing to jar.' 

' Not even the birds' song, or the water-mill 
I hear creaking V 

' They all fit in with my reading, like a sort 
of running melody in the bass ; but the bang- 
ing of doors, or servants' voices, or clattering 
of plates, and dinner-bells — ^those are what jar 
in the house.' 

* What are you reading V 

He had quietly seated himself on a dry, 
dusty mound beside her, and stretched out his 
hand for her book. 

* " Music and Musicians." Is that your 
favourite study !' 
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* Ob yes ; I read nothing else. Some day I 
intend to go in for music thoroughly/ 

* It is well to be thorough in everything/ 

' I see you don't approve/ she said, in a 
piqued tone. 

* I am always glad to find young ladies 
thorough ; as a rule, I fancy they are 
not.' 

* So Mr. Seely says/ remarked Zoe, medita- 
tively. 

* Pray, who is Mr. Seely, whose opinions 
seem to have such weight with you V 

* He is — well, he is a musician.' 

* Indeed ! And what does be know of young 
ladies V 

David bad an aggravating way of looking at 
Zoe with very serious eyes, and a kind of sar- 
castic curl about his upper lip, peculiarly dis- 
t^toful to Zoe, who hated any sort of dis- 
approval or disdain of her opinions. 

* Ho knows as much as most people,' said 
Zoe defiantly, plucking up little grasses 
savagely as she spoke* *He is very clever, 
^md be is writing a cantata*' 

* That certainly gives him a right to speak 
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about young ladies. I am not writing a 
oantata, so I suppose I must not speak.' 

' You can speak if you like ; the difficulty is 
to get people to listen.' 

' Very true ; I had never thought of that. 
IMiss Warkworth, you have taught me some- 
thing/ 

' Have I, indeed ?' 

She looked up, as if doubtingly, at the little 
unconscious bevy of white clouds sailing across 
the sky; the blue- white of her eyes was no 
less clear. The spring, with its opulence of 
stirring sap, was about David at that moment ; 
admiration lay in his glance. 

' I don t suppose anything much matters ; 
do you ?' she asked slowly." 

* Some things, very much ; others, not at all* 
Whether you and I sit in the sunshine, on a 
bank of thyme, for an hour or so, lotos-eating, 
is very immaterial, I fancy ; how we organise 
our life, very important, on the contrary.' 

' I like drifting.' She looked at him with a 
kind of lazy luxury. ' Once I used to care 
violently ; now I drift, as a rule.' 

' Which is another word for abdicating one's 
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own free-will. Yet I should think you had a 
strong character/ 

' Do you know, I always thought of you for 
years as supercilious/ she said with a smile. 

' Indeed ! I am flattered to know you 
thought of me at all/ 

' Oh, not favourably ; only in order to hate 
you/ 

* Well, that is better than indifference. I 
will not ask why you hated me, but what 
caused the change in your sentiments V 

*I was at the trial,' she whispered softly, 
looking down. 

The old scowl came over his face. 

' I am going to stand for Parliament, as a 
Liberal,' he said, in a harsh tone. ' I suppose 
I shall never again be asked to dine at Wark- 
worth ; but I won't sail under false colours. I 
am sorry ; I should have liked your friend- 
ship.' 

Zoe held out her hand. 

' I don't know if you will be asked again, 
but you have my friendship.' 

' Thanks.' He rose and pulled his hat over 
eyes, looking critically at her from under 
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its shade. ' I will leave you now to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of your book. I wonder — 
if we shall ever meet again V 

* Sure to.' She threw him a broad, frank 
smile. 'I always meet again the people I 
like. Unfortunately, there are so few of 
them.' 

2iOe sat quite still, her book in her lap, 
as his retreating figure passed across the 
meadow with the dog at his heels. 

* There is much in gait,' she thought. ' How 
proudly he walks, with a kind of backward 
curve, as if to show he is unbent. A very 
proud man. I was wrong to call him super- 
cilious ; it is pride, a kind of rugged backbone. 
No woman could bend him against his will, 
steadfast and firm as he pursues his path. I 
should like to bend him,' she further thought, 
* just because he is erect and proud, the man- 
liest of men I have hitherto seen.' 

Kapidly she ran over the mental list of those 
she knew. Her father, so good and kind and 
honourable, yet weak in his very love. Willie, 
the dear dead, the thought of whom still struck 
a pang to her bruised heart. Colonel EUiston, 
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honeyed selfislmess and worldly prudence. 
Randolph, with the easy contentment of self- 
indulgence. Her master — sacred fire there, and 
rugged pride of a diflFerent sort. Yes, David 
Venne was the only man j9ar excellence^ hitherto. 

She looked around her. There were the 
marks of his steps in the crushed grass, the 
rounded bed the dog's body had formed as it 
lay at her feet; beyond, the willow copse, 
ruddy at its tips, into whose shade he dis- 
appeared. A lark sang high and joyfully. 

Would they ever meet again ? After all, 
it was not likely. Disappointment in most 
things had hitherto been her lot. 

David, too, was dreaming. This spring 
weather set thoughts aglow, and fancies idly 
dancing in the brain. The girl had such a 
yearning look of soul in her eyes, like the 
dumb glance of some imprisoned animal seek- 
ing to be free. The sad, bright-eyed antelope 
in the Zoological Gardens, pressing up against 
iron railings, thirsting for liberty, and satisfied 
with a bun ; or the look of a chained deer- 
hound, as his master approaches, were the 
things of which she most reminded him. 
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Politics were, indeed, a tyranny greater than 
lie had fancied, if they ruthlessly snapped bene- 
ficial friendships. David said to himself that it 
Vras good for him to have no leisure, seeing that 
One morning's holiday could make a dreamer of 
liim — one breath of spring sunshine, one sight 
of a green meadow. 

He hastily turned his steps up the narrow 
lane between two high hedges that led to 
Mudbury. It was not more than a five-mile 
Walk to return home that way, and there was 
energy in him to-day for a very long walk. He 
xnet the market-waggons coming back as he 
neared the town, the droves of oxen and cows, 
and a flock of patient, frightened sheep, with 
little lambs trotting cheerfully beside them ; 
two-wheeled conveyances, gigs, and dog-carts, 
full of red-faced, talkative farmers. Some of 
the latter he nodded to, others he passed by 
without attracting the slightest notice. 

' How few people I know,' he pondered ; 
' how few care if I am alive or dead ! and in 
a month or two I shall set them all agog, 
criticising and canvassing me. This is no- 
toriety, not fame, though often mistaken for 
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it — a kind of shoddy, instead of good mer- 
chandise/ 

He passed into the market-place. Groups 
stood about, chaffering and talking. Occasion- 
ally one touched his hat, the butcher or the 
baker, to whom, from his custom, he was an 
interest. He stopped to listen to a child bar- 
gaining at a gingerbread-stall, the haggling 
woman's instinct already strong in her. He gave 
her sixpence to help her with the purchase. 
She looked round, pleased and shamefaced, 
then set to work to bargain still further. 
Over the town-hall the gilt swan gleamed 
with a false glitter, like the tinsel-paper round 
the gingerbread. A hubbub of voices filled 
the air. 

David walked into the stationer's shop, the 
focus of gossip, and the pride of the Liberal 
owner, who stood affably serving, with thin 
hands leaning on the counter, eagerly looking 
through his silver-rimmed spectacles. A few 
men and a young lady, buying music, were in 
the shop. David waited while they were 
being attended to. 

The young lady, taking up her purchase. 
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departed with a bow, and the music strewn 
over the counter gave David some occupa- 
tion to examine. The name of a composer, 
' Seely/ caught his eye — ' '* Voices of the 
Wind,*' a Christmas carol, by Seely/ 

' What is the price of this V he asked pre- 
sently, of the polite shopkeeper. 

' That, sir, is two shillings and sixpence. A 
channing carol, much liked by our customers. 
A new composer, and promising. Mrs. Price 
l>ought a dozen copies. Quite a young man, 
and lives here. Published by Boosey, you will 
perceive. Will you take a copy, sir V 

*No, I don't care for music. Is the com- 
poser well oflf V 

The shopkeeper smiled. ' A country organist 
could scarcely be that, sir. I dare say he got 
"£5 for the song, and thought himself well 
paid ; but the publisher will make more.' 
* Who is this Mr. Seely V 
The shopkeeper wondered why a gentleman 
professedly not caring for music should be so 
persistent about a poor composer, whom he 
himself would never so much as have thought 
of asking to tea ; but he was not prepared to 
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disobUge a rich customer, and answered 
civilly. 

* A quiet, decent young man, sir, some say 
a gentleman bom ; though I don't hold myself 
with that kind of unlikeliness. Plays at the 
chapel upon the hill, about a mile outside the 
town. You know it, no doubt ; tourists come 
a long distance to look at its carvings, though 
the congregation is poor, not above a himdred, 
I should think, and they chiefly labourers, no 
grand folks. I don't expect the young man 
has much butter to his bread, but he's haughty 
enough ; and when he comes in to buy his 
music-paper, scarcely so much as vouchsafes a 
good-morning, very different to gentlemen like 
yourself, who love a chat. But he's a stranger 
here, and no one knows much about him.' 

*Do you think he is in any pecuniary 
difficulties?' David asked, abruptly breaking 
off the stream of communication. 

' I can't say ; his coat is threadbare, and he 
seemed pleased his song had taken. Music 
is a poor trade, sir, very. I should say beer 
was about the best in this town ; I myself 
can't Hay I turn over as much money in 
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a fortnight, as I used to do formerly in a week. 

Js it true, sir, you're going to stand for 
f^arliament ? Mr. Blake was in here a few 
moments ago telling us of it. I shaQ support 
you, sir. 1 don't hold with the Tories ; the 
itiiddle-class must always be Liberal.' 

David bought a couple of sticks of sealing- 

^ax, in order not to depart empty-handed ; 

and with the composer s address, written on a 

slip of paper to refresh his memory, he left the 

shop. 





CHAPTER IX 



IE could scarcely account to himself 
for the sudden intereat the musician's 
name had inspired in him. Perhaps 
it waa Mr. Venue's solitary life — for there was 
no doubt he was unsociable, and loved best 
his own company — that made him anxious to 
know another recluse, a possible psychological 
problem. Or was it the way Zee had spoken 
of her master, with a kind of undoubting 
certitude in his opLnioDs that had impressed 
David ? Besides, the man was poor, and David 
rich ; and what was the use of money if it 
could not be spent to further another's hap- 
piness. 

David had but a faint idea of the artistic 
Jife, of the morbid cravings and the sentimental 
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scruples and suspicions that frequently embax- 
«« steuggling ^nius. He knew nothing of 
the swiT uplpringinga of ambition, Ll 
iMpoadble idl nor of the thirst for tame, nor 
of the bitter despondency of failure, and earnest 
though unsuccessful attempts. The routine of 
manufactory work had taught him steadiness, 
' certainty, sustained and well-balanced effort ; 
the end definite and well-marked out, the 
means orthodox and regular. Not much chance, 
therefore, that the two men would understand 
one another. 

It was almost evening as Mr. Venne rapped 
at the door of the musician's lodging. The 
house, a tall dusky building, stood in a narrow 
unevenly-paved street, noisy with the rattling 
of carts. Cobwebs himg on the window-panes. 
The whole place wore an air of disuse and 
neglect. 

An untidy woman in curl papers opened the 
door. 

* Mr. Seely ? oh yes, he's at home. Are you 
a poopil V 

Mr. Venne explained that he was a visitor, 
not a pupil. But she did not seem imicli 
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impressed ; and pointing upwards with a 
grimy finger, issued her directions : 

* Top floor, second door to the right ; you 
can't miss it.' 

The staircase was dark, and the establish- 
ment one in which lights would, from motives 
of economy, be lit at the latest possible mo- 
ment. A sickly smell of boiled cabbages per- 
vaded the air. 

David groped up, and finally reached his 
destination. He could hear the faint notes of 
a violin as he stood waiting. Presently, 
having knocked twice, and received no answer, 
the violin still continuing, he entered through 
a little kind of untidy dark lobby, into the 
musician's chamber. 

By the light of one small candle, fastened to 
the desk, Mr. Seely sat playing the violin. He 
was attired in an old velvet shooting-jacket, and 
looked pale and tired. Through the curtain- 
less window one solitary evening star shone 
peacefully. The outlook of the room was on a 
deserted churchyard, verdant even at this 
season with laurestinus and ivy, and other 
evergreen shrubs. A few fine old limes and 
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elms bordered the burying-ground. The 
flapping branches of an elm, just budding, 
almost touched the garret window ; in summer 
overshadowing and darkening it. 

There was no sound to be heard but the 
scraping of the violin. The whole place seemed 
like a little dead comer of the busy market 
"town. 

' You must forgive me for intruding upon 
you thus unceremoniously/ Mr. Venne said, 
as he advanced, and frankly stretched out his 
hand. 

The musician did not appear to notice his 
advances, and continued holding his violin in 
one hand, his bow in the other. 

* I knocked ' — ^David was somewhat embar- 
rassed at the coolness of his reception — * but 
you did not seem to hear.' 

* I was playing.' Mx. Seely ran his hand 
wearily through his hair. * Won't you sit 
down V 

This was not so easy. The room only 
boasted of a kind of sofa-chest and three 
chairs, all of which were piled with music and 
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books. Mr. Seely smiled as he saw his guest's 
evident bepuzzlement. 

*Take this/ and he handed him the high 
stool on which he had himself been seated, 
and still grasping his violin, leant silently 
up against the wall. 

David wished himself at home again. Why 
indeed had he ever departed from his usual 
practice, which was never to go out of his way 
for things that did not concern him ? and why 
foisted himself into the abode of this queer, 
unsociable musician ? 

Mr. Seely was evidently in an imgracious 
mood to-night ; he considered that it was his 
visitor's business to speak first, and he was dis- 
inclined to assist in any way in the disclosure 
of his errand. 

' I saw your carol to-day.' David felt 
utterly stupid. 

* Indeed ! do you want a copy ? Hopcraffc, 
the stationer, sells them. I don't trade my- 
self ' 

* I am glad to think it has been a success,' 
the other continued, casting about in hifi 
mind for something that should not sting his 
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hoBt's irritable vanity ; ' have you composed 
much V 

' More than I ought ; for I haven't yet done 
anything that is worthy of living/ 

Seeing this tack was likely to lead to 
nothing, David tried another. 

'You give Miss Warkworth lessons, I 
believe V 

' Yes ; do you want some ? Hopcraft knows 
my terms. They are not high ; beggars 
mustn't be choosers.' 

' I am sorry to say I can't take lessons, for 
I have not the slightest capacity for music in 
me. I thought that perhaps I could be of use 
to you.' 

The musician's eyes flamed out across the 
flickering candle. He set down his violin and 
strode a little nearer. 

* Look here, sir ! I don't know your name, 
and I don't want to ; but I should like to 
know what authority you have to come into 
my house and ask impertinent questions, say- 
ing, as you do, that you are no musician, but 
are only actuated by idle curiosity. I'm very 
poor, sir, if that's what you want to know ; 
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but I work, I don't live on charity. And 
now, perhaps you will kindly leave me alone 
to finish playing the Schumann concerto in 
which you interrupted me/ 

David did not move. As the musician ap- 
proached, with his fists slightly clenched and 
his hot breath almost fanning the visitor's 
cheek, David felt leap up in him a kind of 
pleasurable rivalry. He was very glad now 
to know this man in whom there was decidedly 
stuflf. 

* I did not come to insult you ; you have 
quite misunderstood my motives.' 

* But you say music does not appeal to you V 

* No ; but work does. My name is Venne. 
I ' 

The musician hastily seized his hand. 

* Oh, I am so sorry to have spoken rudely 
to you ! I did not recognise you at first ; it 
is very dark in this room ; I had the light in 
my eyes, and you have grown a beard since I 
saw you. Your visit is most welcome ; pray 
forgive me 1 My life is such a quiet one. I 
see no one except my pupils ; how could I 
think you would come to see me V 
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' Why not V 

' Well, I cannot explain why ; but it was 
most unlikely.' 

Mx. Seely seated himself on a pile of music- 
books, and looked earnestly at David. 

* Stay as long as you like — come when you 
like — you are very welcome.' 

' I fear the people at Mudbury scarcely 
appreciate you/ 

' Why should they ? I am to them only a 
struggling organist — one of many — nothing 
more. As long as I don't die of starvation or 
go into the workhouse, when I can no longer 
struggle— attend to the proprieties, in short- 
that, I suppose, is all they require of me. In re- 
turn, I give them — what? — perfect indiflference.' 

* But you have a future before you. What 
do you aspire — hope for ? You, I know, are 
not the kind of man to settle down here for 
the rest of your days.' 

' God forbid.' 

* You have had an education ; have you no 
friends V 

' None.' 

' No relations ?' 
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' None, to speak of.' 

' Then may I be your friend ?' 

* Mr. Venne, I honour and respect you, or I 
should not talk freely to you as I do now; 
but what friendship can there exist between 
you and me ? You rich and a landowner, I a 
pauper musician. People would say I was a 
toad-eater, or tuft-hunter.' 

* Not at alL I was once miserably poor — 
so poor that I have gone hungry to bed, and 
lived on bread and tea for days together. I 
know what the pinch of that is, and I know 
how I valued a friend when I found one. Let 
me pay oflF that debt by you. Genius itself 
wants air and favourable conditions in order to 
thrive. An earnest toilsome Ufe is a fine life, 
but to be utterly alone sours a man.' 

' Yes, I feel that sometimes.' The musician 
rose and paced about the room ; mixed feel- 
ings were stirring in him. ' That was why I 
received you churlishly just now. I feel all 
you say ; but I have grown accustomed to my 
own unlovable nature.' 

' What are you writing ? Wouldn't you like 
to go to London ? Would not you care for 
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introductions, help of any sort ? I don't under- 
stand those things ; but there must be some 
means of preventing you from rusting down 
here in the country, alone, and without appre- 
ciation. Hopcraft said you were a rising com- 
poser.' 

* Just as the sun, hidden behind the clouds 
of a city fog, is a rising sun ; no one ever sees 
it/ said Seely, bitterly. 

Now that his grievances were touched upon, 
now that sympathy was shown him, he could 
afford to let loose some of the bitterness that 
was gnawing at his heart, 

* Well, propose something — what do you 
want V 

*When I left Leipsic, the professors there 
gave me recommendations ; but I had spent all 
my money — the small fortune left me by my 
old aunt. I ate up my substance like the pro- 
digal son, spent my capital ; spent it well, too, 
for it served to pay for my student years. 
Then what could I do ? One must live to 
write. I heard of this post of organist ; 
there were many competitors even for so nig- 
gardly an outlook ; right glad I was to get it. 
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But I was ashamed to use my recommendations 
so long as I stayed here.' 

* You are writing — what V 

* A cantata. But how can / ever get it pro- 
duced? It may be played after me, when I am 
dead of disappointment and poverty, like many 
another man ; and I shall fail during my life, 
only to be famous when I am dead. No one 
knows the disappointments of an artist's life 
but those who have lived it ; and yet I feel 
that I can do something 1' 

^ You shall. Will you go to London ? Will 
you take your cantata ? Money shall not fail 
you ; command me.' 

The musician dropped his head upon his 
folded arms on to the music-stand ; tears were 
trickling through his fingers. In a broken 
voice he said : 

' Only to-night I was thinking that all was 
so dark and lonely — doubting whether life was 
worth keeping — and now you come — with your 
glorious offer ! Oh I don't mind if I am 
overcome — surely you will understand.' 

David spoke sweetly and gravely : * I under- 
stand. Don't be ashamed of feeling ; why 
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should you care to conceal it ? Do you wish 
me to go now ? You must say what you like, 
and treat me quite as a friend/ 

Mr. Seely raised himself, and dashed away 
his tears: 

' God bless you, Mr. Venne — you have made 
a man of me !' 

David, some minutes later, descending the 
stairs, heard the musician's door shut, and 
directly after the violin sounding merrily. 

But life is not only music. Some of the other 
personages in this story had also their eventful 
experiences. For instance. Hyacinth. She was 
married now — had been married nearly two 
years. Two years is a space of time quite long 
enough for any pair to form an opinion as to 
whether they are likely to harmonise and be 
happy. In a kind of mild, quiet, subdued way, 
Hyacinth had decided that she was not going 
to be happy. 

Skimpton Park was very delightful ; a plea- 
sant, commodious, old-fashioned house, with 
damask-hung, well-furnished rooms, wide- 
spreading trees in the park, and a little lake, 
with black and white swans in the shrubbery. 
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Even now, Hyacinth could not look at it with- 
out being reminded of her first visit on that 
eventful day of her engagement. 

It was well enough to be one of the most influ- 
ential squire's wives in the county; patroness of 
most things ; sought after in provincial society, 
at concerts, and race and archery meetings. 
All this, to some women, might have compen- 
sated for the drought of the inner life ; but 
Hyacinth, morbidly shy, never having re- 
covered from the terrorism of her mother's 
rule, infinitely preferred the unmolested quiet 
of her own boudoir. 

Fifteen miles, at least, stretched between 
Warkworth Manor and Skimpton Park ; thus 
the sisters did not often meet, except at 
stated times and by prearranged appoint- 
ment. 

The day following Zoe's meeting with Mr. 
Venne, Hyacinth sat in her sisters little 
sitting-room, the old schooboom, now trans- 
formed by a couch and arm-chair, fresh 
chintzes, photograph-frames, flowers, etc., into 
a pretty snuggery. Hyacinth had no matronly 
appearance about her, her figure was very slight 
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and fairy-like, her tufts of golden-brown hair 
arranged picturesquely, her dress remarkably 
aimple and youthful in character. She really 
looked superficially younger than her sister, of 
the marked features, jet-black hair, and large, 
thoughtful eyes. 

' He is gone to London to-day,' Mrs. Rolles- 
ton was saying, in a dull monotone, as she sat, 
motionless and languid, in a low chair, her 
hands clasped together. ' Oh, Zoe, is it wrong? 
— I am always so glad when he goes away.' 

* Poor Cinthy !* said Zoe, compassionately. 

' It is really very foolish,' Hyacinth con- 
tinued, * for I know he must come back again ; 
and then one has to begin all over again. I 
am so tired of the dogs, and the horses, and 
the same dull talk.' 

Her head drooped ; her attitude was that of 
inexpressible weariness. 

' You are not strong,' explained her sister, 
coming to sit on a stool at her feet, and placing 
one hand on her knee with tender familiarity. 

' Oh, I am very well — too well, I think, for 
I can feel so acutely. Zoe, those evenings, 
they are awful! To sit there quite alone. 
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opposite Am, my husband, and know we are as 
utterly parted as if we lived in a diflFerent 
world ; and yet we are chained together — I can 
call it nothing else — ^for life ! Zoe, I never 
knew the curse of gentlemanly intemperance 
before. I thought it was only common people 
indulged in those things ; that it had, somehow, 
a connection with gin, and rags, and poverty P 

* Dear, that is its worst form/ 

* I don't know. Isn't it worse to see a well- 
dressed man, in his own drawing-room with 
his wife, losing all self-respect ? Oh, Zoe, my 
shame before the servants, who mmt know 
what it means when their master faints, or is 
not well ; while I must sit by and act the lie !' 

Zoe's brow was black with gathering clouds ; 
she rose and stirred the fire violently. 

* You are weak, Hyacinth ; why do you allow 
it ? It is degrading yourself as well as him.' 

Hyacinth's eyes were full of tears ; she 
looked appealingly at her sister, standing before 
her, flashing with indignation. 

*0h, Zoe, you do not know, you cannot 
know, how hard it is ! What can I do ? And 
then he is kind when he is himself.' 
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* It is intolerable !' Zoe exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

* The clergjonan's wife came to see me the 
other day — a very good woman. She talked 
so much about heaven ; asked me if I ever 
thought 'of it. I could have answered, " I 
don't know whether there is a heaven ; I know 
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there is a hell in this world !" ' 

* Darling T Zoe put her arms round her 
fragile sister s neck, and kissed away the silent 
tears that rolled slowly down. 'Why must 
you bear it ? — it seems so hard. I could bear 
it so much better ; for I don't feel as if any- 
thing now could utterly crush me as it does 
you. Could not you pluck up a spirit V 

Hyacinth smiled through her tears. 

*Why, you little fool, where is it to come 
from ? I never had a spirit, otherwise I should 
not have married Hubert.' 

' No ; it was mamma's doing. Doesn't it 
seem as if selfish people always had the best 
of it in this world ? How selfish mamma is, 
and yet she is perfectly happy ; and I know 
other folk who are not happy, and yet are very 
unselfish.' 
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' It is certainly a problem/ 
Hyacinth sighed. 

* I suppose I ought to go and talk to mamma 
now. You know that they have asked Hubert 
to stand for the county ? I dread it ; there will 
be fresh temptation.' 

* Perhaps, on the contrary, the occupation 
will do him good. As a rule, he has so little 
to do.' 

* Yes ; only just to smoke and saunter about 
with the dogs, and see his agent twice a week, 
for half an hour, in the smoking-room. What 
an existence ! No wonder he drowns it in f<MP- 
getfulness.' 

' Will there be a contest V 

Zoe asked this question, knowing well the 
answer she would receive, but longing, with a 
sort of vague desire, to obtain some informa- 
tion about the person who was her present 
interest, without being obliged actually to 
mention his name. These mental cowardices 
seize upon the bravest at times, being a kind 
of toll paid to the usual unflinchingness of 
their behaviour. 

'Dont you knowT Ity^d\ith atared with 
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surprise. * How behind-hand you are in county 
news I Don't you know that that dreadful Mr. 
Venne is going to oppose us ?' 

' Why " dreadful "?' put in Zoe, quickly. ' I 
think he is a very good man.' 

* Oh, Zoe ! A Radical, and a man of no 
character !' 

* He does not get tipsy, at least.' 

A quiver of pain passed over Mrs. Rolleston's 
delicate, sensitive face ; but she only drooped 
her head, and let fall the comers of her mouth. 

* What a brute I am ! Oh, do forgive me ; 
I did not mean to be so cruel.' Zoe took her 
sister passionately in her arms. * Do — do for- 
give me ! But why will you be so unjust ?' 

* I did not know you cared,' said Hyacinth 
wearily, disentangling herself from her em- 
braces. * Politics seem to me such stupid 
things ; and everyone abuses him.' 

* Everyone that you see, you mean. You 
Uve in a groove, Hyacinth.' 

* Perhaps I do. All women are the same, I 
think.' 

An almost intangible embarrassment seemed 
to have sprung up between the sistera* Mk. 
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Rolleston warmed her small feet on the fender. 
Zoe walked about settling the books, and 
fingering the loose music on the piano. 
Hyacinth felt aggrieved that her unhappiness 
should be brought up as a kind of blame 
against her. 2iOe knew that she was harbour- 
ing a sentiment of which, at other times, she 
would be heartily ashamed. 

Both were glad when the luncheon-bell rang, 
and they were saved any further discussion. 
As the sisters descended the stairs, with arms 
twined together and smiling faces, it would 
have been difficult to believe that pretty, well- 
dressed Mrs. Rolleston suffered from nerves 
and ennuiy and the complete collapse of all her 
ideals; or that the brilliant, sarcastic, self- 
reliant Zoe, whose tongue most people dreaded, 
was building castles in the air of so preposte- 
rous a description, that she dared not even 
confess them to herself. 

Lady Warkworth met them at the foot of 
the stairs, and received her daughter, who, 
being now splendidly married, was a credit to 
the family, with open arms and much demon- 
stration of joy. 




CHAPTER X 

HAVE been to see your musician,' 
said David to Misa Warkworth, 
some days later. 

They were sitting by the same stile, in the 
same water-meadow, Bluff lying at their feet. 

* Indeed !' Zoe's eyes sparkled ; her interest 
was quickly aroused. The superficial aspects 
of things were those that appealed most quickly 
to her imagination. 

' Yes. I think he is deserving of encourage- 
ment. I believe he is going to London, to see 
if he can get some work of his produced. I 
trust he will succeed.' 

' I don't understand why you took an in- 
terest in him. I thought you did not care 
about music' 

VOL. II. SI 
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' No ; I don't quite know, either. Possibly 
it may have been to please you/ 

This, which would have appeared a compli- 
ment in another's mouth, from David seemed 
only a natural and appropriate observation. That 
grave personage with the long beard might be 
supposed incapable of giving utterance to the 
small coin of flattering nothings in which the 
rest of the world indulge. Zoe only felt 
certain that he had meant to give her plea- 
sure, and her gratitude increased accord- 
ingly. 

' How was it that you happened to come 
through these meadows to-day V she asked 
presently, with a smile. 

* Shall I be honest V said the ruddy beard. 
* I might tell you that business compelled me 
to take this path, or that I wanted a constitu- 
tional, and these meadows were exactly the 
most convenient for the purpose ; or that I had 
to pay a visit to a cottage in the neighbour- 
hood : but I think you are a frank nature, and 
I prefer to pay you the compliment of perfect 
truth, and say that I came here hoping to find 
you reading your book.' 
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Frankness usually attracts frankness. Zoe 
felt impelled to answer : 

* I also hoped I should see you.' 

* And are you satisfied now that you have 
enlisted my sympathies for your musician ? 
Not, mind you, that I much believe I can do 
him any good. He seems one of the queer, 
unworldly, one-ideaed sort that usually make 
either a brilliant success or an utter fiasco of 
themselves in the world, and whom friends can 
neither prop up nor suppress.' 

* He is a genius !' Zoe broke out vehe- 
mently. 

David smiled his unbelieving smile, as Miss 
Sedgwick had christened it — in reality, a smile 
of indecision and thoughtfulness, rather than 
scepticism. 

* Genius ! isn't that what Bufibn defined as an 
infinite capacity for taking trouble ? I fancy 
that is what all those fine words resolve them- 
selves into.' 

* Don't you believe in words — I mean, words 
that express ideas V 

*No; I only believe in deeds. You see. 
Miss Warkworth, though my life has been 
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exceptionally successful, I have had some 
pretty severe experiences/ 

* Of course you have/ 

Zoe, staring towards the willow-copse, and 
seeing Bluflf racing round and round after the 
first butterfly, as golden as the fringe of yellow 
dafibdils nodding sleepily beside the shallow 
ditch, unconsciously evoked a spectre — b. spectre 
of the martyr hero in the dock. How different 
he from the gentlemanlike man, in loose shoot- 
ing-coat, lazily stretched beside her, puffing at 
his cigar. Had David's experiences deprived 
. him of all sentiment ? 

Zoe was so accustomed to admiration in her 
own little world — Daisy, her brothers, the 
musician. Colonel Elliston — so accustomed to 
rule and see her will obeyed by all, except her 
mother, whom therefore she tacitly avoided, 
that it seemed to her David was very slow to 
recognise the rightness of her feeling and her 
speech. Why would he not admire genius? 
— she too possessed it. In brief yet hasty 
impatience she shook some grains of dust and 
gravel from her dress, and began to flutter the 
pages of her book. 
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David, who was watching her steadily, and 
understood none of the subtle phases of feel- 
ing through which she was passing (young 
ladies he believed to be as easily looked 
through as a pure sheet of transparent water), 
saw, however, the pucker of annoyance on 
her brow, and wondered. 

* I shall not speak again,* the girl thought ; 
' he is not worth wasting words upon.' 

' Have you heard anything of Seely's can- 
tata V 

* Yes, some choruses !' she tossed her head 
impertinently. ' / think them very fine ; but 
of course you would say they only showed 
signs of painstaking trouble.' 

' Pardon me,' his tone was earnest ; * why 
do women always misunderstand one ? They 
will always saddle their admiration with 
some kind of intangible originality and 
quaintness, which they proclaim genius, in- 
stead of believing, as experience shows, that 
the finer qualities of energy, endurance, and 
power, are the foundation of all superiority in 
the conduct of any afiair. If you have genius. 
Miss Warkworth, what will it profit you with- 
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out work ? and if it profit you nothing, why- 
extol it so highly and run down^ as I know 
you mentally do, the more commercial 
qualities of perseverance and common 
sense V 

* Common sense won't compose an opera. 
I am silenced, and not convinced/ 

* Well, to-day is really too fine for argu- 
ment. How balmy the air is !' 

Bluff had returned from his race after the 
butterfly, panting and hot. He now lay down, 
with his rosy tongue protruding, at his 
master's feet. 

* Surely at least we are agreed in one thing,* 
Zoe said : * we are both fond of animals. How 
devoted that dog is to you !* 

* Yes ; he judges me by my deeds^ Miss 
Warkworth. He knows I am always his true 
friend. But, look, I believe it is going to rain; 
we ought to go towards shelter.' 

Zoe's eyes followed the direction in which he 
pointed, and her knowledge of atmospherical 
appearances suggested at once that the 
serenity of the day was over, and that they 
might expect rain. To her right, the sky pre- 
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sented a pool of deep untroubled blue ; the 
sun still darted its bright ray into her face. 
But on the left, a heavy black streak of cloud 
brooded over the pure white fleecy expanse 
reaching to the far horizon, and against 
which the stems of leafless branches showed 
dark and clear. 

' There is no shelter nearer than home,' she 
said, rising ; * so I suppose we had better 
part.' 

* I will walk with you a portion of the way,' 
David remarked, quietly opening the umbrella 
he had fortunately brought with him instead 
of a walking-stick. 

Zoe of course, with her usual inconsiderate - 
ness, had neglected to provide herself with 
anything but a book. As they walked, the 
sun retired definitely behind a cloud. The 
blackness overspread and devoured all the 
bright blue of the sky, and some quick spatter- 
ing drops fell fast. There is something specially 
intimate and cosy in the fact of being two under 
an umbrella. The feeling of necessary union, 
of close companionship, renders it possible to 
say many little things that walking apart on 
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rtspeetaxe tddes ccf s road iroold seem forced if 
not uxmamraL 

llx. VeniK*, tinrngh guTe, was not un- 
^loamnimie&tiTe^ aa>d oDiae at his ease, kept 
up the baB of oc»iT€Z6sd<m prrtty freely, 
wliik Zoe, litk^^ miiii a sympathetic lis- 
t<ener, was foini eDOQ^ of ainng her own 
views. 

' Do yon er^* see Daisy now V she asked 
p*re&ently, after they had handled a good many 
topics, more or less sadsfM^rily. 

' Oh yes ; bnt not so often as I did at one 
time. Marston Towers is a good walk from 
the Homestead V 

^ Daisy was a great friend of mine once/ 
Zoe proceeded in a dreamy voice, somewhat 
jerkily, in consequence of her attempts to jump 
the puddles which began to accumulate in 
the path; *she is awfully fond of me still, 
but I don't care for her since she broke my 
poor brother s heart' 

* I heard something of it,' he said sympathis- 
ii^gly^ ' but never knew the exact truth. Was 
she really engaged to him V 

' Of course she was ; and I have never for- 
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given you for trying to make her unfaithful to 
her promise.' 

* I can only assure you, Miss Warkworth, 
you are mistaken. I had not a conception 
she was engaged to your brother. Miss Sedg- 
wick said something about a girl-and-boy 
admiration, but distinctly affirmed that matters 
had proceeded no farther ; I myself was never 
engaged to her, though such a report got 
about, I don't know how.' 

' But you flirted with her — you were in love 
with her.' 

' Indeed, no ! I admired and liked her, even 
once contemplated the thought of a possible 
marriage, but it never was more than a thought.' 

* Do you mean to say, then, you were never 
in love V 

* Emphatically no, never. ^ 

David's large grey eyes, full of truth and 
candour, were turned upon his companion's 
face. That face was just then very close to 
him under the shelter of the umbrella, which, 
owing to a gust of wind, required to be held 
firmly, and necessitated nearer proximity. 
Either his words, or his look, or the exercise, 
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raised a poppy-red blush on the girFs 
cheek. 

* In fact/ he continued, confidentially, * I 
have never yet been in love. Daisy is very 
lovely, very sweet, very rainbow-like ; but I 
scarcely think she has any depth of feeling, 
and she has certainly never touched my 
heart.' 

' I thought you never indulged in feeling.' 
Zoe gave her shoulders a shake, as much as to 
say, 'I am not going to be intimidated by 
you.' * Surely being in love is a pastime you 
would despise V 

' I don't despise anything ; simply it has 
never happened to me.' 

Zoe was silent. To insist more would be 
uncourteous, perhaps unmaidenly ; and she 
particularly wished to stand well in Mr. 
Venue's good graces. He had walked on and 
on, so tenderly holding the umbrella over her, 
and guarding her from the now pelting rain, 
that they had unconsciously reached the lodge. 

Warkworth Manor was a quarter of a mile 
farther ; the road lay between clumps of ever- 
greens, where the stubby rhododendrons spread 
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out creeping branches to the gravel path, and 
well-trimmed arbor vitse fringed the low 
oak-copse. 

' I shall leave you here/ David said, when 
the tiny tinkling bell summoned a red-faced 
lodge-keeper. 

* At least, youmusttake your own umbrella; I 
cannot allow you to get wet, for all your kind- 
ness. I can borrow one from the lodge-keeper.' 
The exchange eflfected, they shook hands; 
David nervously asking if his visit would be 
welcome at Warkworth. 

' I can't say,' Zoe responded crisply ; * I 
never know how anything will be taken 
at home. But do come ; I shall be very glad to 
see you.' 

' Thank you. Miss Warkworth ; I accept the 
invitation ;* saying which, he lifted his hat and 
strode out of sight. 

Zoe was a girl of decided character, loving 
her own way. Privately she knew her mother 
would object to Mr. Venue's visits, and that 
they might cause sundry annoyances ; but he 
interested her extremely. She had very little 
excitement in her dull country life, and 
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she determined that at all hazards she 
would improve her acquaintance with him. 
Whether it might conduce to his peace or 
comfort she never considered, so long as it 
pleased her, and she were free to carry out her 
own views. 

The repression of natural feeling which had 
been the result of her home education, differing 
in its effects, while it crushed Hyacinth's spirit, 
had developed in her an iron tenacity and 
wilful doggedness. The enjoyment of Mr. 
Venue's society was her present aim, and to- 
wards achieving it she bent all her energies. 
She understood now that life was a little 
wider in its horizon than she had fancied — 
that her world, the world of Lady Wark- 
worth's captious fancies, of the old-fashioned 
Tory notions, and the small circle of personal 
wishes and prejudices, by which she was sur- 
rounded, and in which she had grown up, was 
but a little part of the world. 

David was a specimen of another sphere : 
here was a man who talked of duty and work, 
and did not seem to think pleasure all-im- 
portant. But Zoe thirsted for pleasure. Her 
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very music was only a kind of nervous stretch- 
ing after emotional excitement. 

On his way home David met Blake, looking 
as radiant as his ferrety face, straw-coloured 
hair, muddy gaiters, and waterproof coat per- 
mitted. 

* I have just been into Mudbury ;* he laid his 
hand on David's arm to prevent his moving. 
* You can't be in such a hurry ; you must stop 
and listen to what I have to say. I have been 
having some long talks about you. Sweethurst 
the grocer — always votes in the Liberal interest 
— is delighted ; then there's Bates the butcher, 
and of course Hopcraft the stationer, one and 
all approve ; and the dissenting minister, a 
very shrewd man, though he always talks about 
calls and leadings — strange how often those 
leadings seem to take men into the path of 
affluence and comfort — ^there are worse things 
I imagine than a good fat cure of souls. Well, 
I have been doing a lot of work for you, clear- 
ing away the obstructions. I want you to come 
round with me to-morrow, to one or two shaky 
friends/ 

* All right, I'll come,' said David impatiently. 
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spasmodically endeavouring to shake himself 
free of the button-holing process. 

* But you're not half keen ; do you suppose 
counties are to be won like a game of chance, 
simply by sitting still and throwing the dice ? 
I declare I never would have worked like a 
horse, as I have done, if I had not thought ' 

* All right, I shall be eager enough when the 
time comes. But do you think that standing 
under an umbreUa, in a pouring rain, is quite 
the situation fitted to rouse one's enthusiasm.' 

Blake laughed ; drawing down his thin lips 
all on one side, until, his eyes looked like two 
slits. 

* It isn't a very favourable place, is it ? But 
how comes it you're not at the business as 
usual V 

* Oh !' said David airily, moving on, though 
not without a slight prick of conscience, ' I had 
something else to do to-day.* 

Something else ; to loiter with a girl in a 
meadow, and talk sentimental stuff, for so it 
seemed to him now in his sterner humour. 
The society of women was certainly dis- 
advantageous to busy men. 
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David had a long report for the Chamber of 
Commerce to draw up that afternoon, besides 
an appointment with the architect about the 
place for a working-man's club. A new 
aspiring member must put himself forward a 
good deal. Blake and Miss Sedgwick, both had 
urged him to this. It was now nearly three 
o'clock, and he had done none of these things ! 
However, he made up for his morning indolence 
by working late in the night, and thus 
sUenced the teasing reminders of his con- 
science. 

That is the distressing part of leading a life 
of stem self-denial such as David prided 
himself upon, that if by chance the calls of 
duty are disregarded, the offender suflfers 
doubly. Indeed, some men who make a point 
of snubbing their conscience on aU possible 
occasions, rejoice in a perpetual serenity, which 
largely compensates for the self-approval of 
more scrupulous folk. 




CHAPTER XI. 

6 ANE, I want to give a party.' 

Miss Sedgwick fairly dropped 
the spectacles off her nose as 
David saluted her one morning, with this 
observation. 

' Bless my soul ! "Well, I never !' 

Certainly if expletives, by common consent, 
are forbidden women, they take care to indulge 
themselves at all exciting moments, with un- 
meaning phrases answering to the same need 
of a safety-valve. 

' Why are you surprised ? I thought you 
would be pleased.' 

David laid down his hat and stick, and 
stretched himself complacently in the low ann- 
chair the good lady pushed towards him. 
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* I am perfectly delighted, my dear boy. So 
you are going to take your proper place at last. 
Well, better late than never. I always thought 
the purchase of Marston Towers would work 
wonders. * 

*As how?' he said, evidently enjoying her 
pleasure. 

' Oh, well, I don't precisely know. You were 
always like a bear with a sore ear ; but that 
does not answer in society, and you ve come to 
see it. Providence has its own ways of work- 
mg, and it has pleased Providence to show you 
what is right.' 

' And you think it will prove a thorough 
satisfaction to Providence that I should give a 
dinner-party V 

' Now, don't take one up so, David ; you 
know quite well what I mean. Living alone 
does make people so sarcastic. But is it to be 
only a dinner-party V 

* Well, a spread first ; and perhaps some of 
the people about will like to come later for 
the evening. I believe, in society, a friendly 
gathering is not despised.' 

* Not if you have plenty of nice sandwiches, 
VOL. n. 32 
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and cakes, and champagne-cup. In my day 
we had only tea, but things are so much more 
luxurious now; and as you are known to be 
affluent, I should say you could not give less 
than champagne. Mrs. Jukes did give claret ; 
but then her husband is only a barrister, and 
it was thought shabby. No ; my idea is, if 
you do a thing, do it well.' 

* That is quite what I think ; and I came to 
ask you to help me, because I believed we 
should agree.' 

' You know, David, you can always com- 
mand me in everything.' 

Then Miss Sedgwick rose hurriedly, and began 
searching on her writing-table. 

* What are you looking for V 

' Pens and paper. Let us write out the bill- 
of-fare, and the list of the company, at once.' 

* Well, you are a practical woman !' David 
stroked his beard considerably amused. 

* Shouldn't be worth anything, dear, if I 
wasn't. I hate your unpractical women — ^like 
that Miss Warkworth, now; always straying 
about the fields or the woods, or loafing after 
an unkempt musician.' 
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* He cuts his hair as short as yours, Jane.' 
Miss Sedgwick involuntarily put her hand 

io her head, on which grew short tufts of hair, 
cut like a boy's. Slightly blushing, she re- 
marked apologetically : 

' Well, that is a form of speech, you know. 
I mean that musicians are generally untidy 
and careless — some of them dirty even, I be- 
lieve ; and that, you'll allow, is unpardonable : 
cleanliness costs nothing.' 

* No, but soap does.' 

' I am sure that musician is no great shakes,' 
she proceeded, wiping her pen and trying it on 
a nice clean sheet of paper. 

' What grounds have you for your belief ?' 
he asked somewhat sternly. 

' Grounds ? Really, David, it is impossible 
to argue with you. As if people always had 
grounds, chapter and verse, for everything 
they believed. I know he is a worthless fellow 
—there !' 

* You haven't convinced me. I suppose it is 
only the common hearsay — just the same as 
the gossip spread about me. Have you for- 
gotten that ?' 

32—2 
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'More highly than I did before. Besides, 
he has a friend : I am his friend/ 

' You !' 

Miss Sedgwick had returned to her seat, and 
was now amusing herself by biting the tip of 
her pen. 

* And Miss Warkworth is his friend also ; 
she asked me to visit him.' 

^ David ! You are not going to get mixed 
up with that lot, are you ?' 

'I' am going to ask the Warkworths to 
dinner, if that is what you mean.' 

* I can't meet them, David — I can't indeed T 
Miss Sedgwick looked troubled, and rested 

her chin on her hands. 

* Well, dear, I'm very sorry. But they in- 
vited me to dinner, and I shaQ ask them in 
return ; no one can object to that.' 

^I might come in after dinner.' Miss 
Sedgwick's tone was monotonous and melan- 
choly as the sound of the wind in the saUs of 
a ship. * There will be a number of people 
then — I shan't be noticed ; and my best brown 
silk, with the rose-coloured trimmings, will 
show iiicely when I am standing up. But* 
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Daisy won t like it ; you know we have had a 
coolness with the Warkworths since * 

' I know. By-the-bye, how came you, Jane, 
to say I was engaged to Daisy? It was a most 
imfortunate announcement, and caused all the 
mischief. I must say it was very incon- 
siderate • 

' I really thought you were as good as en- 
gaged.' The round blue eyes in the middle of 
Miss Sedgwick's pumpkin face opened with 
astonishment. ' I never imderstood why it all 
came to nothing.' 

' Because there never was anything in it. 
Oh, women, women — why will they always 
meddle !' 

'Now, then/ she said briskly, seeing a 
danger ahead in the shape of a sermon ; for 
Miss Sedgwick liked lecturing, but had a holy 
horror of being lectured — -'Now, then, let's 
get on with our list. The Warkworths ; who 
else V 

' The Eollestons.' David meditated, his 
head a little on one side, both hands on the 
arm of the chair. * No ; of course he won't 
meet me, on account of politics. The Little- 
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dales — they might be glad to come ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodwin, Lord Malmsey — you remember, 
the old peer with bushy eyebrows and a black 
wig ; walks with a stick, and talks of the days 
of O'Connell. I know him pretty well ; we 
always meet on the same railway-board. Blake, 
I suppose — Jane, I declare I know no one ! 
how can I give a party V 

Miss Sedgwick had been running the names 
over on her fingers. 

' They're a funny mixture, it must be con- 
fessed ! See what comes of a solitary life — 
cynicism, wrinkles and dyspepsia. Let s see, 
have you any wrinkles V 

Inspection of David's handsome, manly face 
having satisfied her that there were no signs of 
premature age or ill-health about him, she 
comforted him by heartily sa3dng : 

* Leave it to me, David ; Til make out the list. 
A lot of my friends will come ; and those that 
are not cordial can be asked in the evening ; 
they will mix better over cakes and sand- 
wiches, and in a crowd. Then, too, there 
will be an element of curiosity to bring guests, 
Marston Towers has been so long shut up. 
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ever since that bankrupt old squire left it 
years ago ; and people will want to criticise 
and see how you have furnished it. Never 
fear, where there is anything to stare at or 
cavil about, you can always collect a mob; 
and I suppose you don't want Mends ? Of 
course a party doesn't mean a gathering of 
friends ; it means a pack of beauties, enemies, 
critics, and toadies. I am sure I can get 
those.' 

A fluster of excitement ran round the county 
at the news that Marston Towers, after twenty 
years of shutting up, was to be reopened ; and 
that a party would be given by the interesting 
adventurer, as he was styled, the merchant 
prince and ex-prisoner, on whom the great 
people of the county had hitherto so persistently 
turned their backs. The news was first pro- 
mulgated by the butcher in a private chat with 
Mrs. Price's cook. 

* Law ! well I never !' exclaimed the aston- 
ished woman; 'and you say sweetbreads, fillets, 
joints, tongues ordered. Why, it will be a 
Lord Mayor's banquet ! I must tell madam.' 

Mrs. Price, who always insisted on being 
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called madam (the Queen herself invariably- 
adopted that style of address, she had heard), 
occasionally descended in state, preceded by the 
lady's-maid, in tight-fitting jersey and touzly 
fringe (everything, even the maid's dress, was 
very genteel about Mrs. Price), to her kitchen, 
and made a kind of royal progress through the 
nether offices. As the visit was invariably 
announced beforehand, and the servants well- 
primed, it naturally fulfilled the part of sundry 
other pilgrimages made by celebrated and 
high-placed personages, when nothing appears 
that ought not to meet the eye and any local 
weaknesses and sores are carefully hidden from 
view. 

Mrs. Price believed her establishment to be 
admirably managed and conducted on strict 
principles of utilitarianism and show; and in- 
deed this was the result achieved, allowing for 
ordinary peculations and abuses — ^thanks to 
the really excellent organisation of the cook 
and butler, who were privately engaged to be 
married, and took very good care that no one 
else should interfere with their profits. 

This very morning the royal progress 



had been announced ; and Mrs. Crabb, the 
cook, in best cap, pale lavender print, and 
spotless apron, flanked by two kitchen-maids 
in equally spotless apparel, stood respectfully 
waiting, with a shining rosy face, to welcome 
her mistress, in a perfect palace of stew-pans 
polished after the pattern of antique Boman 
mirrors. 

*We shall be four to dinner to-night,' re- 
marked Mrs. Price, condescendingly bowing a 
kind of good-morning to the courtesying hand- 
maidens. ' I liked that salmon en papillotes, 
you gave us last night ; but the crime d, la 
financi^re was too salt, and the cafe saaffle 
burnt. We had such an excellent 80Ujffl6 at 
dear Lady Mortimer Besom's dinner-party/ 

' Indeed, ma'am ! it was I who taught her 
cook to do it. Her lady sent her here, 
with her compliments, to know if I^ couldn't 
give her the receipt.' 

* Ah well, perhaps it was an accident,' said 
Mrs. Price graciously, delighted that she could 
give the ton in such a matter. *You know 
how particular Mr. Price is !' 

Poor Mr. Price sufiered from dyspepsia, and 
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always dined off soup, fish, and the joint, 
eschewing \ sweets like the forbidden primaeval 
fruit. Of course sensible Mrs. Crabb was well 
aware of this; but little fictions were by 
mutual consent kept up between her and her 
mistress. 

' If you please, ma'am ' — the tour of inspec- 
tion had concluded; and Mrs. Price, alone with 
her cook in the fragrant-smelling housekeeper's 
room, furnished with glass and china cup- 
boards, the open doors of which revealed a dainty 
array of colour and gilding, rose, finally pre- 
pared grandly to sail towards the magnificent 
drawing-room regions — * if you please, ma'am, 
I should like to go and see the party at 
Marston Towers — of course, if you could spare 
me ; but no doubt you will be one of the first 
invited. There is a French cook, and I might 
learn some new dishes to please Mr. Price.' 

' A party at Marston Towers !' the great 
lady, fairly startled out of aristocratic com- 
posure, checked her Juno-like advance. *I 
have not heard of it ; there must be some mis- 
take !' 

' Dear no ! butcher has just been here giving 
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me a list of his orders, and handsome they are 
too, ma'am/ 

* When is it to be ?' Mrs. Price descended 
from her Olympian heights, and fairly indulged 
a vulgar curiosity. ' Tell me all he said.* 

Needless to relate that the cook did not 
hesitate to embroider somewhat, in her descrip- 
tion of the projected entertainment. 

* And butcher did say, ma'am, there was to 
be strawberries at twelve shillings a basket — 
which it's real waste, to my mind/ this fact 
being reserved for the final bouquet of narrative 
fireworks. 

* You should not listen to common gossip,* 
said Mrs. Price severely, after she had elicited 
that there remained no more to teU. *Mr. 
Venue's doings are nothing to me.' 

' I beg your pardon, ma am. I thought, of 
course, as it was such a swell affair, you must 
be going.' 

Mrs. Price, as she leisurely remounted the 
stairs, did think she would like to go to the 
* swell affair.' But then there were the pro- 
prieties — Lady Mortimer Besom's opinion; 
.even tiresome, paralytic Mr. Price, who had 
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declared he couldnt * nohow countenance a 
confounded Kadical/ 

After a few moments' reflection on the sofa, 
and a gentle rubbing of her fat, bejewelled 
hands, she decided before all to consult her 
Mend Lady Mortimer. An appointment 
having been secured, the victoria and pawing 
ponies deposited her safely at the door of the 
leader of fashion. 

' I can guess what your errand is, dear,' said 
Lady Mortimer, from the chimney-corner, in a 
wheezy voice. She was slightly given to 
asthma, had a hook nose and an angular figure, 
generally wore a white wooUen shawl, and 
was considered by her friends the very pink of 
high-bred correctness. 

* Lideed, dear Lady Mortimer I' Mrs. Price 
took a low chair, and reverently handled the 
limp palm presented to her. 

^ Yes ; I have already had a visit from Mrs. 
Goodwin, the Kector's wife at Mudbury, and 
from Mrs. Littledale, besides notes from Miss 
Truefield and Miss Lathbury. So you see I 
know all about it. In addition, look there !' 

Mrs. Price looked eagerly. A neat square 
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card, stuck in the chimney-glass, revealed the 
fact that ' Mr. Venne requested the honour of 
Lady Mortimer Besom's company/ etc. 

^ Oh, he has sent you a card, has he ? Isn't 
it rather impertinent V This with a shade of 
regret in her tone. 

'You'll get one, dear, in due time/ said 
Lady Mortimer, with a sneer. 

Mrs. Price coloured. Those high-bred women 
were terribly sharp, she felt, at reading one's 
thoughts. Lady Mortimer contemplated her 
silently. It was not for nothing that she 
reigned as queen-paramount. 

'What answer have you sent, dear Lady 
Mortimer V 

' I haven't sent any yet ; it is good for up- 
starts to wait. I shall send a refusal — a very 
curt one, too.' 

' The girls will be disappointed, won't they ?* 

' My girls, they are not in the habit of going 
into such houses.' The emphasis on the ' such* 
was worthy of Mrs. Siddons. 

' Only I meant,' explained Mrs. Price, ' that, 
of course, girls are fond of parties and balls. I 
suppose there will be dancing ?' 
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' I have really not inquired. Some one said 
it was to be a kind of bazaar for a charity ; 
others, that it was a concert. Charity is the 
doak in which all those sort of people wrap up 
their vulgar orgies. It is nothing to me. / 
shall not go.' 

* They say he has a French cook/ put in Mrs. 
Price meekly, quite awed at such a display of 
Spartan heroism in the midst of a deadly dull 
and monotonous society. 

* Very probably. An adventurer and a 
French cook. The combination is a likely one. 
I am told he cheats at cards,' she added calmly. 

* Oh, dear Lady Mortimer, it can't be so bad 
as that. I think I saw him at church one 
Sunday, and you know Mr. Goodwin said he 
had been very liberal about the schools.' 

* That doesn't change my opinion at all,' re- 
marked Lady Mortimer, with a ladylike shrug 
of her shoulders. 

* What made him ask you, I wonder ?' 

* Don't you see " Miss Sedgwick's compts." 
in the corner ?' 

' Oh yes.' 

Mrs. Price relapsed into silence, and twirled 
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her hands in her tiny, flower-decked muff. 
There seemed nothing more to say, but she 
had not put on her complete velvet costimie, 
and the pale pink aigrette in a coquettish 
hat that just suited her complexion and made 
her look about twenty, all for nothing. To 
her relief, just then the door opened, and Miss 
Truefield walked in. 

* Is not this terrible news, dear Lady Mor- 
timer ? — the Church attacked, society upset ! — 
and to think that we have all been so happy 
and peaceful up to now. How can we get rid 
of this adventurer, who will soon poison the 
whole parish ?' 

Miss Truefield was very tall, and looked 
like a man. When a little piping, shrill voice 
issued from this gaunt figure it produced the 
funniest impression, like that of a giant play- 
ing on a penny whistle. 

' It is so bad for my dear, sweet girl !' — ^the 
'sweet girl' was an elderly young lady, of 
some thirty summers, who resided as a kind of 
unpaid companion with Miss Truefield, wrote 
her letters, arranged her flowers, and drove 
out with her company. 
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'Stuff and nonsense !' said Lady Mortimer 
impatiently. * Why, how can the man hurt us, 
if we all stick together ? I tell you what I pro- 
phesy — empty rooms, and a complete failure.' 

The two other ladies smiled sweetly. It did 
seem very simple, after all, just to crush the 
poor worm that was daring to raise its 
head. 

The coterie was pleasantly increased, shortly, 
by Miss Lathbury, one of a family of old-maid 
sisters, grizzled, energetic, and ubiquitous, 
who worked valiantly among the poor, grap- 
pling with soup-kitchens, sturdy mendicants, 
refractory school-chndren, and whining aged 
women ; and who, in their kind old hearts, be- 
lieved themselves verily to be following in the 
saints' and martyrs' footsteps. All honour to 
the simple goodness that scatters its bread 
broadcast upon the waters, hoping for nothing 
in return but a few courtesys or spare blessings 
from greedy paupers, too frequently no re- 
specters of persons or sects, so long as their 
hands and stomachs are full. 

* Such a danger to the poor people,' squeaked 
Miss Lathbury, sitting on the edge of her chair 
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in a far-oflF comer, * this dreadful man coming 
into ParKament I' 

* He won't get in, mark my words !' empha- 
sised Lady Mortimer. 

* K we re not to go to his party/ cried Mrs. 
Price eagerly, whose heart still hankered after 
the loaves and fishes, ' had not we better do 
something to amuse ourselves, for your poor 
girls. Lady Mortimer, on that night V 

Lady Mortimer smiled benignantly . She had 
no objection to parties being arranged in her 
honour, provided it entailed on her no expense* 

Mrs. Price's proposal was accepted with 
rapture, and the ladies organised a league, 
offensive and defensive, having for its first 
principles excommunication and disapproval of" 
the proposed Kadical member, grounded on a 
determination to spoil his party by a rival 
entertainment, the organisation of which was- 
to be confided to Mrs. Price, whose ideas pro- 
mised a healthy lavishness. 

* I shall telegraph to London for dozens of 
camellias and gardenias; my rooms shall be 
lovely,' were this lady's last words at the 
breaking- up of the conclave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



5 HAT answer shall I send?' aaked 
Hyacinth meekly, holding up the 
card of invitation to her husband. 
' What 1 to that snob ! Say we can't accept. 
How can we f 

'Mamma and Zoe are going,' ventured his- 
wife. 

' More fools they.' Mr. EoUeston peram- 
bulated his wife's boudoir {dead leaf and gold 
colour, and admired as very chic) with long 
heavy strides, varied by a kick at the sleek 
Tip, who lay happily extended and dormant on 
the rug. 

' Don't kick the dog, Hubert ; he does not 
hurt you,' she said, her face twitching pain- 
fully. 

33—2 
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* Lazy little brute ! he aggravates me by 
lying there like a snoring idiot.* 

* You used to be so fond of him.' 

' So I am now, if I could fight him ; but you 
won t allow that.' 

' No ; you know I made it a condition 

when you gave him to me.' 

' You might as well have a toy-terrier ; it's a 
waste of good material.' 

Mr. Kolleston was evidently in a nervous 
state ; for as he creaked up and down in well- 
fitting breeches and gaiters, and stout shooting- 
boots which set his wife's teeth on edge, h^ 
began to pull the grey parrot's tail for ^ 
diversion. The parrot resented this with ^ 
sudden twist of his body, and a loud screech 
and vicious peck. 

' The brute has bitten me !' said he, stanch- 
ing his bleeding finger with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief; 'why do you have such disgusting 
pets ?' 

His wife looked at the fairly handsome 
countenance, the parboiled sodden complexion 
and bleared weak eyes, and kept silence. 
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' What is the use of answering \ he cannot 
understand/ she thought. 

* I wish you would sometimes be jolly/ he 
proceeded irritably, letting himself drop beside 
her on the sofa, and putting his arm round her 
waist ; * you're as dull as a funeral. I'm not 
tipsy, you know, Cinthy ; but it's enough to 
make a fellow take to " nipping " when he has 
a mute for companion. Do try and be jolly.' 

* What would you have me do ?' she asked 
timidly, sitting in frigid pallor, tremulous with 
a hardly repressed shudder, and shrinking Uke 
the birch-tree in a heavy storm ; her two great 
awe-stricken eyes staring across the room at the 
tulip-studded flower-beds and the grey March 
sky. 

* Come, don't let's have any of those grand 
ways. I used to be frightened of them once, 
but now you're my wife, I should be a fool to 
care. Here,' and he kissed her savagely, full 
on her quivering cool lips ; * you shall be affec- 
tionate — didn't I marry you for that? — ain't 
you mine all over, my legal property ? I want 

a bit of flesh and blood ; none of your infernal 
marbles for me, Cinthy, my girl.' 



She was quite passive now in his embraces ; 
but freezing gradually. stiflFening through all 
her body, with repulsion. 

* Now then, Cinthy, dear, Fm your fond hus- 
band. It's hard lines if a man's own wife don't 
love him— confounded hard lines. I haven't 
a friend in the world, and you look at me as if 
you hated me ;' his voice broke into a kind of 
.snuffle, and his bloodshot eyes fOled with tears. 

* Hubert, isn't this nonsense V she roused 
herself with an effort, shook herself free 
his clammy grasp, and walked to the window. 
* It's a lovely day ; aren't you going out V 

' Yes, after duck ; but you're very hard on a 

fellow, Cinthy. Shake hands and be friends.*^ ' 

Hyacinth complied willingly. She w^^sas 

anxious to close the argument ; and he, seein g, 

finally, that she was in no favourable moo^tmi, 
whistled himself out. When he was g m i p^ 
Hyacinth passed her hands over her eyes, az^Bd 
pushed back the golden waves of hair : th^ ^n 
throwing up her arms and bending back himer 
fragile body, she cried out loud, in a burst of 
agony. 

' How long — oh ! how long — is this to last V 
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The shuddering repulsion she endured in en- 
forced contact — the martyrdom of day and hour, 
no hope, no outlet possible — she felt must crush 
her to a state of mental putty ! Then raising her- 
self, she looked out of window. A fair English 
acene : well-mowed turf, flower-beds, an expanse 
of park in the distance, a man trudging along, a 
dog at his heels, before him two farmers in a gig. 
All outside peaceful, pleasant, restful to the eye» 

Inside, harmonious colouring, pretty knick- 
knacks, her paints and easel on a table, by the 
chair the half-opened portfolio, luxurious 
•couches, softly hanging curtains — ^for these she 
had bartered freedom. ' Oh to be alone, just 
to feel free for one instant ! To dream again 
as I used when a girl, without the phantom- 
like oppression that haunts me. Oh to be 
myself, not a false spectre moving at another's 
beck, and never — ^never again free.* 

She sank on to a chair. Her attitudes now, 
inexpressibly graceful, were the perfection of 
weariness, of weariness that stamped itself in 
the limp white hands, the bending neck, the 
forward falling hair, the very folds of her soft 
soundless dress. No wonder her husband 
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thirsted after her caresses with a wild gush of 
soulless passion, for she was very lovely, ethe- 
really lovely. Eyes soft and tunid as a roadside 
violet, fresh with the dew of the morning, Kps 
curved and humid, complexion like a pearl,, 
willowy body just breaking into the rounded 
lines of perfect womanhood ; and with it all a 
heart-appealing look, full of the vague pro- 
mises of a dumb tenderness. 

There was something to the coarse clumsy 
man most fascinating in this delicate finely- 
strung nature, and withal something maddening 
in his utter failure to secure her love. As well 
arrest a gossamer butterfly on the wing. He felt 
his incapacity, and became more vulgarly brutal 
as he cared deeper and strove more vainly, 

A dull restlessness had overtaken HyacintL 
She did not much desire anything, yet had 
a kind of vague longing for change, fancying 
that life must be more endurable if it were 
only broken up into periods. Nature has these 
true cries sometimes, like the longings of fever 
patients for lemons and other acids. 

Hyacinth was one of those women bom for 
the purple of prosperity, who, unable to raise 
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others to their own diapason, must inevitably 

sink a semi-tone, and become in unison with 

their surroundings. Feebly buffeted down by 

cares, these women, receptive and mollusc-like, 

of too slender a power of repulsion, drop into 

peevishness or iU-health. Specimens in the 

opposite sex of the same nervous organisation 

manifest themselves in such morbid exemplars 

as Alfred de Musset, Hippolyte Moreau, or 

Henri Mtirger. 

She was in no humour for painting to-day; 
her feelings were all wretched, sore, and rebel- 
lious. In addition, if she stayed at home, she 
feared her husband might bestow upon her 
more of his company. 

A long drive spoke at least of change ; so 
she hastily ordered her pony-carriage, and 
started for Warkworth Manor. She surprised 
her father alone in the library, writing, with 
waxy trembling fingers, a number of bills 
and receipts spread before him. He sat in 
his big, leather arm-chair, and did not even 
attempt to rise at her entrance. For the 
.first time, with a start of terror, she recog- 
nised that he looked very ill ; the eyes glassy. 
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a kind of yellow patch above the cheek-bones, 
weary lines leading away from the nose and 
round the mouth. She knelt down by his 
side, full of unspoken fear. 

' Papa, dear papa, are you not well V 

He patted her head kindly. 

' Oh yes, dear ; only I get a little confused. 
Dr. Drage says it is nothing— the spring, 
biliousness, perhaps ; but it takes me such a 
long time to make out these bills. I can't find 
out quite, which have to be paid.' 

' Shall I help you, papa V said his daughter, 
sitting on the floor with her pretty flow- 
ing robes around her, like a playftd child. 

' Well, well, dear ; but women never under- 
stand accounts.* 

* I was the best at arithmetic in the school- 
room,' she said, with a little laugh. * See, all 
these are paid ; you can tell by this list.' 

* But the fishmonger? There seem to be 
two bills; or is he to be paid twice over? 
The housekeeper is so careless.' 

Hyacinth noted his haggard looks, and the 
perplexed way in which he fingered th§ papers, 
making the same memoranda over and over 
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again. She gently pushed the papers into a 
drawer. 

' Now, papa, put them by for to-day, and 
talk to me. Fve come over to pay you a 
visit, you know, and you must be prettily 
polite.' 

She had tossed off her hat, and the old man 
fondly stroked her ripply hair. 

* I declare. Hyacinth, you only look a child 
now ; and yet you've been married — how 
many years ?' 

* Two. But I shall always be a child to you, 
papa.' 

She laid her head against his knee. They 
remained thus for some minutes ; then his 
hand slid down the glossy head into his lap. 
She raised herself, surprised. He had fallen 
asleep in his chair. 

' Poor papa I' she thought. ' Oh, what a 
change ! Poor papa I' 

Hitherto, she had only seen him at luncheon, 
or dinner — he had seemed there bright and 
animated, though somewhat weak. Now she 
observed that he was utterly broken down — a 
grand old ruin. 
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* I must tell Zoe/ she thought. ' Oh, I 
wonder if she has noticed it !' 

The sisters consulted together on Zee's re- 
turn, and Mrs. Kolleston imparted all her new 
fears. 

' Yes ; he's always at those bills,' answered 
Zoe gravely ; * and his dear face has such a 
worried look. But I can't think what's to be 
done ; he declares he is not ill. He insisted on 
our going to dine at Marston Towers, though 
he himself declined. Have you accepted the 
invitation. Hyacinth ?' 

Her sister shook her head. 

' What, not even for the party in the even- 
ing ? That does seem a pity.' 

* Hubert will not hear of it. Besides, if he 
is really going to stand for Parliament, it 
might be awkward. I wish politics did not 
break up families so terribly !' . 

This wish was heartily re-echoed in these 
latter days by David Venne. Commencing 
with a simple desire of reciprocating 
the Warkworths' hospitality, the plan of .a 
party had developed into a Sisyphus kind 
of difficulty, obstructions flinging themselves 
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upwards and rearing colossus heads at every 
turn. 

But David was not a man of business for 
nothing ; he had not learnt to manage strikes 
and discontents among his men, and study 
human nature in the aggregate, without profit. 

Miss Sedgwick, woman-like, felt angry and 
desponding ^ refusal after refusal poured in, 
the excuse eternally given, being either * diffe- 
rent politics,' * unpleasant to meet,' etc., or 
else a ' previous engagement to Mrs. Price.' 

* I declare, that woman seems to have 
asked everyone, even the rag, tag and bob-tail. 
Why could not she have chosen another night 
for her party?' Miss Sedgwick cried out 
querulously, as she sorted notes and dashed 
off invitations, while David sat quietly by 
smoking. 

. * My dear Jane, how dense you are ! Don't 
you see it s done on purpose — a kind of social 
and political demonstration, intended to 
damage me as a demagogue and an interloper ? 
Heavens ! what fools these people are ! As if 
the great wheel of constitutional government 
would stand still for them ; or as if their 
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wretched buzzings would alter the fact that 
progress is the law of nature, and that a 
self-made man is one of the glories of Eng- 
land !' 

*Why do you think they hate you so? 
Generally, a rich man can do as he pleases/ 

*I shall have my day and my revenge in 
time ; and they will all come and lick my feet» 
But they can t forget my antecedents ; they 
can't forgive my indifference to their cliques, 
their prejudices, and their petty, narrow views. 
If I had gone about begging for favour, it 
would probably have been accorded me/ 

*I am very glad you are proud, David. 
What is a man without pride V 

* I am not proud, Jane ; these thoughts only 
occur to me because I never can obliterate the 
awful past. That past has taught me to 
appraise external things at their right value. 
If you knew exactly the dirty components of 
public opinion, and the polluted sources whence 
it takes its rise, you would not find your 
respect for it increased. *' Do what is right,, 
and snap your fingers in the face of the world !*' 
I adopt for my motto.' 
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*That will not lead you far in society, 
David.' 

'Society ! I don't care much for it. But 
I never intend to be beaten in anything I 
undertake; and as in a moment of folly I 
decided to give this party, I will go on with 
it to the end ! The cook could get no more 
provisions in Mudbury. All the edibles seem 
to have been snapped up by Mrs. Price. 
"Very well, then; telegraph to London," I 
said ; " that solves the difficulty at once." ' 

* Yes ; money can do a great deal.' 

Miss Sedgwick sighed as she reflected how 
rarely even money gave happiness. That mar- 
riage of Daisy's, on which she had set her 
heart — ^money could do nothing there ; all her 
well-meaning efibrts were doomed to collapse. 

A band of Kadical supporters had been 
organised by Blake, with the laudable inten- 
tion of assisting the party by their presence. 
On the market-day preceding, the wily little 
lawyer had waylaid and buttonholed most of 
the gentry. 

One or two clergymen, anxious for prefer- 
ment, and discontented with the present order 
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of things, had given in their adhesioiu Mr. 
(Joodwin, large and lazy, egged on by his 
' broad ' wife, stated that he felt no personal 
objection. The worthy couple were invited to 
dinni^r, and Mr. Goodwin loved good cheer, 

Bhikc hung about the steps of the town- 
hall, where men were going in and out, their 
hats jammed down over their eyes, important 
with business. 

* Hero, Mr. Phclim, please ; I want a word 
with you,' shouted Blake, ever on the alert. 

The person thus addressed was a big burly 
man clad in a homespun suit, with loose-tied 
neckcloth ; he had red hairy hands, and, to 
<;rown all, a pink and white innocent-looking 
baby face, and a bald head. 

* Are you going to Mr. Venne's party ? I 
hope so.* 

* Politicid, is it ? I thought it was a sort 
of tea and toast affair — magic- lantern and 
school-children kind of thing.' 

* Not a bit of it ; this is an emergency when 
all true Liberals should show themselves in 
their colours, and help Mr. Venne.' 

Phelim scratched his head. He had thought 
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once of standing for Parliament himself ; had 
fancied he should like the importance of St. 
Stephen's, and the delight of the mystic M.P. 
to his name ; but his small ambitions had been 
rapidly nipped in the bud by Mrs. Phclim, 
who entertained no idea of wasting money on 
elections, when there were three buxom daugh- 
ters at home wanting ball-dresses and new hats, 
and a tall son just going to Oxford. Besides, 
his ambitions were met by the sneers of the 
county generaQy, at the presumption of a man 
with an encumbered estate and three thousand 
a year wishing to represent them. 

* What mischief are you hatching V said a 
worn-looking man, with sandy mutton-chop 
whiskers, now approaching. 

* We are talking about this party of Venue's/ 
explained Blake, puflSng himself out, now that 
he had secured two listeners. * Sir John, you 
must come too, and bring Lady Scatcherd.' 

Sir John chuckled. 

* Are you doing decoy, Blake ? Well, you 
couldn't find a better ; I don't mind going to 
the party if the champagne is good — can't 
stand bad wine. The gout (suppressed, you 
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know) lets me have it hot next morning if I 
do ; but I never take a part in politics^ you 
are aware, and I understand this is a kind of 
Radical demonstration. In addition, I do not 
approve of the army organisation at preseat ; 
it's all rubbish sending those boys put to 
fight' 

'But you must have one opinion or the 
other, Sir John. Which way are joxi going to 
vote?' 

Sir John smiled a ghastly smile, showing 

the roots of ids teeth and the whites of his 
eyes. 

' Perhaps I shan't vote at all — ^what do you 
say to that?' 

* Oh, well, you had better have an opinion, 
Sir John I and if you haven't — why, it can't 
hurt your principles to go to the party. They 
tell me Venne's grapes are a sight.' 

' Yes ! he has all new hot-houses, just put 
up by a man from Norwich.' 

' Money !' said Sir John, who was a poor 
baronet, with a sneer. 

* Well, anyhow I think we ought to counte- 
nance the only opulent man in the place. He 
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is an improving landlord too ; talks of drain- 
ing, and has started a working-man's dub/ 

'i don't believe Lady Scatcherd wilj go/ 
remarked Sir John gloomily, leaning on his 
stick. The world believed him to be hen- 
pecked, though his lady made a fine show of 
always deferring to masculine opinion. * The 
women — haw ! — made a dead set against Venne. 
I am sfure I can't think why ; he's a very 
good-looking fellow, and got thundering well 
out of that nasty business.' 

■ Women are so capricious, you never can 
tell what they are driving at,' remarked 
Phejim. ■ I shall come, Blake — you can count 
on me; and the girls wiU be deUghted,! am sure.' 

Blake nodded. He was doing a pretty 
morning's work. Presently Sir John accepted 
also, and armed with these two important 
names, he found no difficulty in obtaining 
more promises. 

* I think we shall do,' Blake said a little later 
to Mr. Venne, whom he found walking round the 
conservatories with the gardener. ' I am quite 
sure we shall have a success. It will be 
rather a kind of scratch aflfair, like the 
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second lot of izLTicaciona aeuC on£ ^k t&e wea- 
riagri &aat in. che Bible — higfLwanrs and br- 
waySr J^'^ know ; bnt 30 lon^ as t^ manis are 
fdllr and 3o long aa ther&''3 plsitr cf eatiiig 
azui drinking and talking^ w^ dull hare 
gained one point. I will pot a delicately' 
tnroed pon^rapli in tEe fiijif Bet toa AH 
thoae tEiPffl help.' 

* I dkaQ be Tezy ^ad wiieB I am in Fadia- 
ment, Blake. Soelt meanne^ea sicken me. 
Can't oaie do without them ? 

* Intpoerable. Too see it is the newscstbetic 
kind of bribery : appeal to intellect, Jove of 
excitement, display. Ton can't coarsely offer a 
man five shillings nowadays, bnt yoa can 
^Te it him in iced champagne and piet^ 
speeches.' 





CHAPTER XIII. 

^RS. PRICE sent round the fiery cross 
to all her friends. Underpainof hei" 
displeasure, she ordered them to at- 
tend her summons. People mostly complied, 
with the exception of some who were too weak 
or too worldly, and silently seceded into the 
!nemy*s camp, thinking to be friends all round, 
and ended by offending everybody. 

Meanwhile the cackling and babble amongst 
the ladies, and, indeed, amongst many of the 
men, was stupendous, and served as a delight- 
ful preparation for the enforced monotony of 
Lent. 

When at last the famous Tuesday dawned- 
sverything in Marston Towers had been ar- 
ranged largely and beautifully, but without any 
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vulgar show. The subtler refinements of femi- 
nine fancy and taste were lacking, but from the 
dinner to the lighting and the servants' deport- 
ment, everything was perfect and gentlemanly. 
Miss Sedgwick had advised and suggested, with 
the usual result, that David quietly, after all 
the talk, adopted his own views and carried 
them out. He was standing now in front of 
the fire, waiting for his guests, hands under 
hid coat-tails, in truly British fashion, a little 
anxious and fidgety, but outwaa:dly calm. 
This evening was to make or mar him, decide 
whether he shoidd be nothing more for the 
rest of his life than an enriched manufacturer, 
one of the plebs, or take no small place among 
the county gentry. He felt himself equal to 
the latter fate ; he felt in his breast a capacity 
for larger things than the routine of commerce, 
and yet — Then, strange weakness in a man 
who had borne collapses and persecutions in 
ever-brave consistency, there flashed before 
him the figure of a girl with wavy black hair 
and sparkles in her eye, and a great longing 
for her approbation tormented him. 

Only once lately had he spoken to her, when 
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lie paid a ceremonious afternoon-call at Wark- 
worth, sat on thorns in a low chair, all the family 
assembled round him, and listened to Lady 
Warkworth's ripple of ladylike smaU-talk, 
while the daughter, contemptuously smiling, 
with eyes bent down, opened and shut a 
feather fan. 

Not a word had she said of encouragement 
or pleasure, only when he was going, as she 
laid her hand in his, her frank, sad gaze met 
the grey eyes as if with complete understand- 
ing. 

How much can lie in a look ! — tenderness, 
reproach, confidence, inquiry, doubt, yet all 
the while not a word shall be spoken— -it needs 
but the freemasonry of eyes, those windows of 
the sold. 

David's reverie was broken by the entrance 
of the servant, introducing Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win. Presently came Mr. Blake, then Sir John 
and Lady Scatcherd, the Earl and Countess of 
High Elms, very old aristocracy, consequently 
very civil, very simple and kind, and rather 
dowdy ; evidently so sure of their own high- 
breeding, that it did not faU into their hearts 
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to suspect others of any desire to caviL 
A little inclined to benignantly regard their 
inferiors as naturally inferiors by the grace of 
God, but still in the abstract as very good people. 

The slight stiffness of the party was not 
diminished by the fact that all the gentlemen 
stood up squarely in front of the fireplace, like a 
row of recruits waiting to be drilled ; or that 
the ladies sat sparsely on chairs and otto- 
mans, as if fearing contamination ; it was a 
relief to all when, the weather having been 
thoroughly discussed — Hhese March winds, you 
know, so trying to all, from the flowers in the 
garden to the baby at home,' as Lady Scatcherd 
observed, who was very domestic — the Wark- 
worth family was announced, and everyone 
went in to dinner. 

Mr. Venne gave his arm to kind Lady High 
Elms, who thought everything delightful, 
praised the soup and admired the silver centre- 
piece, and proved graciousness itself. Lady 
Warkworth reigned in dignity on his right, 
royally handsome, Mr. Blake thought, never 
taking his sharp eyes off her for a minute. 

The talk was inchoate, utterly futile, and 
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unsatisfactory, as it is mostly in polite, con- 
sequently impassive, circles. Mr. Venne's 
thoughts wandered. He had no fear for his 
cook ; the food was excellent, but he longed 
to know how Zoe was faring. She looked very 
pale, dressed all in amber, with tufts of prim- 
roses about her skirt and bosom, and in her 
curly hair, which she still wore short, as in the 
days of her childhood. She sat silent and 
absorbed, placidly happy, eating little, and 
looking about her with large luminous eyes. 

David was very thankful when the meal con- 
cluded, and the gentlemen having smoked their 
cigarettes and aired their politics, he was free 
at last to approach Zoe. He found her stand- 
ing alone in the conservatory, her light dress 
making a bright spot in the sombre masses of 
dark leaves. 

* A perfect primrose-dell !' he said, looking at 
her gown ; ' almost the first I have seen.' 

' Yes ; the primroses are very late this 
year.' 

Then ensued a pause. David had fixed his 
eyes on her very critically ; she was smelling 
at a rose carnation. 
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* How do you like this house V 

* Immensely/ she answered. * You have 
great taste/ 

* I don't think it is taste, for I never leamt 
or studied a thing about furnishing, but just a 
kind of sense of the fitness of things. Have 
not you often felt it, a kind of indescribable 
intuition ? Presently you must walk round 
with me, and I will show you the rooms. The 
peacock-blue room is my favourite, but the 
amber will suit your complexion best/ 

* Where do you sit generally V she inquired, 
her face brightening up with a gleam of sun- 
shine, as it had an invariable habit of doing 
when she was interested. ^ Not in those large 
company-rooms, of course. I do like to see 
people at home in their own little dens, then 
one can judge what their real taste is.* 

* A den ! That is generally what a man's 
room is — a frightful litter, pounced down upon 
periodically by an ogre of a housemaid, who 
delights in your thorough discomfort.' 

' I love untidiness.' She was standing before 
him, features all animated, eyes glowing with 
a deep inner glow ; he had put into her hand, 
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as they were speaking, a tuberose and some 
mignonette. *I mean luxurious untidiness, 
the untidiness of work/ 

* Like your friend Mr. Seely's room ; that's 
your idea of happiness. By-the-bye, he is 
coming here to-night to play.' 

* Oh, I am so sorry !' 
' Why V 

' No one will understand him. Poor fellow ! 
it wiU be dreadful I' 

Mr. Venne looked piqued. 

^ I thought it would please you. After 
all, it is his profession ; why should he 
mindr 

' Ah, that is just it ! Wouldn't you hate to 
be stared at, like a wild beast V 

* Not if I were admired. Seriously, Miss 
Warkworth, it does not do to be too sensitive, 
and it is a very good opening for him to be 
known.' 

' You will see, not a soul will listen ; all will 
talk. You had better have had the Mudbur}^ 
band.' 

' i am very much distressed.' He spoke in 
a mocking tone. ^Mrs. Price took care to 
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secure that ; but next time I will have Coote 
and Tinney*s band, or a barrel-organ, for you, 
now that I know your tastes/ 

' Not my tastes — those of the public. I 
can't bear to see genius trampled under foot/ 

' Genius again !' David felt doubly irri- 
tated, partly becp^use he could not endure her to 
profess such interest in an ordinary musician, 
lauding him to the skies as if he were a god, 
partly because he himself had been fool 
enough to invite the bugbear to meet her. 

Just then a servant approached. 

' I must leave you now,* he said ; ' the 
people are arriving, and I must receive them. 
What will you do? I should like to come and talk 
to you presently again, as soon as I am free.* 

' I shall be all right here among the flowers,* 
she answered lightly ; * don't mind me.* 

He walked away reluctantly, turning his 
head to see the shimmer of the pale gown 
among the deep green bushes. The company 
was increasing rapidly. A busy hum of voices 
became audible. 

* Eeally very nice,' said one lady to another, 
lifting up her eye-glass, and staring all round 
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as if she were appraising the furniture. ' He 
seems a man of taste ; I wonder if he is really 
such a monster as people fancy V 

*0h, my dear! I never believe one half 
what is said; answered her friend, helping her- 
self largely to iced coffee. 'I dare say the 
upholsterer furnished the rooms, and he had 
nothing to do with it ; but I confess I should 
not like to marry a man who had been accused 
of murder. You see, it might put the idea 
of experimenting into his head.' 

* Now then, you perceive,' chuckled Blake to 
Sir John Scatcherd in a comer, *that I was 
right ; the man s wine is perfect, his dinner, his 
politics are good. You can't complain that I 
took you in.* 

* No — no ; that Lafitte was excellent. Gets 
his wine in the trade, I suppose ? Cheap, in large 
quantities ; all these commercial men do. The 
pale sherry was very sound. I don't care a fig 
for his politics.' 

* You'll support him, though V 

* Well, I don't know ; I can't say,' observed 
Sir John, his head sideways, examining the 
colour in the glass of the liqueur he was drink- 
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ing. * That's what I call a pretty girl, who 
is she, with the funny old womajx V 

' Ah !* said Blake, looking in the directim 
Sir John's head indicated with a jerk ; ' that is 
Miss Daisy Marston and her aunt, Miss 
Sedgwick — don't you know them V 

* I can't know all the people in the county/ 

* Well, she's as good as engaged here ; you'd 
better take care what you say.' 

* Egad ! is she ? — introduce me Qt once. 
What splendid teeth !' 

Daisy was as happy as a queen. She loved 
a party. It was not often she got a chance pf 
being present at one ; and she was specially 
overjoyed at the gift from her aunt of a aew 
white gown garlanded with snowdrops, on 
whose pale petals, shining dewdrops hung in 
crystallised purity. She was greatly delighted 
even at poor mummyfied Sir John's evident 
admiration of her. And he continued by her 
side, pointing out the company, and paying h^ 
little sickly compliments, which she received 
with a becoming blush, till a message oame 
from Lady Scatcherd, who had watched all 
this by-play with red-hot annoyance, that they 
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must stop talking, as the music had com- 
menced. 

True enough the candles were lighted on 
the grand pianoforte— Mr. Seely, in correct 
evening costume (shall it be confessed, suppKed 
through David's forethought ?) seated before ifc 

Zoe stood by, leaning one white full arm on 
the polished surface of the instrument, and 
fingering the music. A semicircle had been 
formed; and ladies, more or less bored, sat 
solemnly roimd. 

Mr. Seely's artistic nature felt the want of 
sjTnpathy. In an instant he had divined that 
it woiS all one what he played. Zoe alone 
would know if the notes even were correct. 
He cast a sly glance at her ; but her head 
was just turned away. * Asses ! fools !' he 
muttered to himself ; ^ they shall haye what 
they deserve.' He picked out a few 9weet 
minor chords, then glided into one of Scar- 
latti's interminable and intensely correct 
sonatas. 

So monotonously, yet so delicately, did 
he play it, that after a few nods, first on one 
side then on that, the dowagers, in their plumes 
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and diamonds, quietly and serenely closed 
their eyes, and fell asleep as though present at 
a sermon. The company behind, not so strait- 
ened by the fear of oflFence, fortunately for 
themselves, dared to indulge in a happy buzz 
of tongues. 

For the space of nearly half an hour Seely 
played, thoroughly relishing the scene ; then he 
burst like a thunder-clap into one of the i^oisiest 
of Liszt's Rhapsodies Hongroises, waking the old 
ladies up with a start, and causing them to rub 
their eyes in surprise. Having concluded by a 
firework of clangiest sounds, he rose, bowed, 
and followed Zoe, who had retired into a comer. 

' Very fine,' said one ; * such execution ! some- 
thing of Verdi's, I suppose ?' 

* He has not much expression,' said another. 

* I think music a mistake,' volunteered Sir 
John ; ' it does certainly interfere with conver- 
sation. We don't come to be instructed, but 
to be amused, at a party.' 

' I shaU never play again in this sort of 
society,' the musician whispered to Zoe, who 
received his confidences nervously, yet with a 
smile. 
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She had seen the pranks he had played on 
the company, and trembled for his temper and 
success. 

' Vm not a musical-box ; it is a sheer degrada- 
tion of art. Tell me which is the nearest way 
out — I want to go home ; but I should like 
some refreshment also. I had all the trouble 
in the world to keep from choking, as I saw 
those drowsy staring women in front of me/ 

' Let me show you the conservatory,* she an- 
swered quickly. * Come, it is in this direction, 
and very lovely.' 

Wandering about among the flowers — ^for 
does not the sense of smell appeal as divinely 
to the artist as almost any other sense — Mr, 
Seely forgot his irritation, and revelled in the 
sweet scents. 

Zoe had never before talked to him except 
at her lessons, and she now thoroughly enjoyed 
his racy observations. They were not alone, 
however, in the conservatory ; several other 
couples had discovered its delights, and slowly 
perambulated with soft breathings of dis- 
jointed talk. Zoe at ease in these picturesque 
surroundings, gave one of her pure, pearly 
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laughs, the laugh of an honest heart-free girl ; 
far-removed from the silvery meaningless tinkle 
of chUdhood, or the gruff chuckle of old age. 
Colonel Elliston entered the conservatory in 
search of her, and heard the laugh. He ap- 
proached fuming. 

* Come with me, Miss Warkworth ; your 
mamma wants you.* 

He seized her arm with an air of posses- 
sion. 

^ Why must I come V 
Her black eyes shot fire. 

* Because your mamma is waiting.' 

She hesitated a moment, looking sullenly 
discomposed with a kind of subdued deep- 
brooding anger, peculiar to very dark phy- 
siognomies and deep concentrated natures; 
then, recovering herself, smiled graciously to 
Mr. Seely : 

' Good-night, then ; don't forget I have a 
lesson on Thursday.' 

The musician took the hint, and with a 
short farewell, departed. 

* This is not the way to the drawing-room !' 
said Zoe dryly, perceiving that Colonel Elliston 
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led her to the other end of the conservatory, 
where a plashing fountain played beside a 
mossy seat. 

* I want to speak to you/ 

' I thought you said just now that it was 
mamma who wanted to speak to me/ 

*I must really remonstrate with you/ he 
continued, in a hoarse hurried voice ; ' it is 
really too bad of you to flirt in that audacious 
way, with a scrub of a musician/ 

Zoe withdrew her arm from his, and in her 
quick staccato tones : 

' How dare you say these things ! I do not 
flirt ! I should despise myself for doing such 
a thing ; but even if 1 did, what business is it 
of yours, pray V 

She surveyed him in contemptuous rage. 

'Don't be angry' — he was quite humble 
now, and looked a very handsome, sleek 
polished man of the world, beside the pale, 
agitated, amber-draperied girl. There is some- 
thing strangely incongruous between full dress 
and pearl necklaces, and the ebullition of 
strong passionate emotion. Perhaps she felt 
this, as she listened somewhat more calmly — 
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* Don't be angry. Have not I known you from 
a chUd ? Does not that give me the right to 
prevent you from making a fool of yourself — 
and being the talk of a party V 

* 1 don't see that gives you any right. I 
dislike interference ' 

^ But, Zoe, I am so— you are — I have known 
you for years ' 

He was hunting about for words, and, as a 
result, entangled himself inextricably. 

' You !* Zoe laughed a little bitter laugh. 
' Oh yes ; you have always shown a great 
interest in me — always snubbed, and annoyed, 
and thwarted me ; but now that I'm older, I 
will not stand it. I hate people that humbug 
with a pretence of kindness !' 

* But, Zoe, really, I do feel the very strongest 
interest in you !* his voice had a note of 
entreaty. 

Zoe stopped an instant and looked at him. 
She comprehended that he was in earnest. So 
much the worse for him ; she closed her lips 
firmly. 

* You need not trouble yourself. Colonel 
Elliston ; I can find mamma alone.' 
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She moved off with dignity, and he, taken 
aback, stood still. 

^ She shall pay for this,' he muttered pre- 
sently. ' Fool that I am ! She is a very 
temptress ; even her anger becomes her — but 
she shall smart for this behaviour.' 

Presently, as Zoe swept along, she met 
David. 

* Oh ! I am so glad, Miss Warkworth. I 
could not get away sooner, and yet I wanted 
so to speak to you. What a detestable mission 
it is, that of master of the house ! I shall not 
indulge in it again, after this first taste. Have 
you at least had a pleasant evening V 

Zoe bent her head, then quickly raising it : 
' No, I have not,' she said. ' Several things 

annoyed me.' 

*I am sorry. Nothing to do with me, I 

trust — I have not offended you V 

* Oh no. Here comes mamma.* 

* You will let me see you soon again, won't 
you, very soon — I shall count the hours V 




CHAPTER XIV. 



JAD it been a success, David asked him- 
self — this sudden headlong plunge 
into the world, after a long period 
of solitude and hermit life 1 He could scarcely 
flatter himself that it had. He had gained 
neither respect, esteem, nor love. Those kind 
of good gifts do not lodge in the brilliant 
assemblies of the world. They are reserved 
for the longing patient hearts, and the still 
quiet nooks. Had he obtained a triumph for 
his vanity, had he served his ambition. Lad 
he raised his position one inch ? 

David sighed and stirred the fire. His late 
breakfast was despatched ; the seals of his 
numerous letters broken, and their contents 
read. Cigar in mouth, he sat dreaming in his 
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chair; this was not an occupation he frequently 
indulged in, but it seemed now as if unconscious 
living were no longer possible, and that he must 
critically introspect the most hidden springs 
of his being. If he had decided to emerge 
from his shell to seek popularity, hating him- 
self for it all the while, if he had become 
anxious for the vulgar applause, why was it ? 
He knew the reason very well. 

For the first time in his life he felt the 
motive-power of a stronger impulse than that 
cold repellent 'duty' which had formed his 
watchword, stronger than the stern mastery of 
the one idea: work, work and get rich — ^to 
compel the respect and admiration of the world. 
He had sneered at love, had sneered at the little 
tender superstitions and loving beliefs he had 
offered up in his chUdhood, had asserted that 
duty only, well-performed, brought satisfaction; 
that sentiments, ideals, rose-coloured emotion, 
were sickly chimeras, fit only for women. And 
now, having dreamt of marriage as a far-off 
goal, destined for the perpetuation of a name 
and the solid completion of a well-ordered life, 
to be undertaken as soberly, as matter-of- 
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factly as the remainder of his work, he suddenly 
l>ecame aware that the emotion he had spumed 
existed as a noble and a true fact — that he 
loved ! Loved with the well-attuned beating 
of a loyal heart, prepared with the thousand- 
and-one delicacies and sensitivenesses of an 
ardent and responsive passion; loved in so 
f>eculiarly, thus it seemed to him, foolish and 
misplaced a manner. All night long he had 
dreamt of the dark girl in her yellow dress, 
with the deep low thrilling tones in her voice, 
and the promise of a passionate answer in her 
solemn eyes. 

'How futile,' he pondered, 'how utterly ridicu- 
lous and hopeless, to think that they would give 
her to me — to think that she would care for 
mCy a nobody, an adventurer, a man with a 
terrible past and a doubtful future T 

Then he heaped on himself every manner of 
hard names. He abased himself, mentally, to 
the dust ; he bullied and raved at himself, and 
after the final struggle there remained clear in 
him the conviction that he would win her, and 
that — he would not faU. He smiled almost, as, 
with this conviction in him — like all great 
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mental insights, so intensely powerful, and yet 
so utterly without proof — he rose, put away his 
cigarette-case, locked up his papers, called his 
dog, and sallied out. To do what ? — he knew 
not. To rush down and triumphantly bear 
her away, like the knights of old ; that is what 
he would have preferred. But this idea, setting 
his brain reeling and his pulses flying, was 
promptly scouted, and served as the creator of 
fresh speculations. 

' No ; I shall do nothing,' he decided ; 
^ nothing, at least, at present ; but just bide 
my time — the time that will come, and then 
seize the opportunity without an instant's 
hesitation.' 

Mrs. Price, on the other hand, had scored 
her triumph, but it was not by any means 
an unmixed one. She had spent pounds 
on camellias, gardenias, greenery, and wax- 
candles, until she had the supreme satisfaction 
of hearing aU her guests declare that her 
rooms reminded them of fairyland. The 
supper, possibly more concerned with show 
than solidity, had been magnificent ; but she 
could not help the fact that a dullness hung 
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over her party, and that the very people who 
had spurred her on to such immense exertions 
were the first to exhibit indifference to her 
reward. 

Lady Mortimer had graced the assembly with 
her presence, and had brought her girls ; but 
these latter were shy, awkward sprigs of a 
trickled-down aristocratic pedigree, and neither 
danced nor talked brilliantly. Lady Mortimer 
complained of the draught, could not find a seat 
that she approved of, and passed the evening 
wandering about wrapped in her white woollen 
shawl, the personification of cross aristocracy. 
Then, too, Mrs. Price had hoped for the pre- 
sence of Lord and Lady High Elms ; but they 
had preferred a dinner to a mere evening- 
party, and honoured Mr. Venne with their 
company instead. 

It was a crushing blow to have lost a real 
earl and countess, and she smarted under the 
sting. When life's happiness hangs on frivolous 
objects, the receptivity of mankind is so much 
increased for the endless pricks and stings and 
slights that attend each one of us, like a nest 
of hornets buzzing around. Mrs. Price felt a 
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kind of unhappy emptiness ; vengeance had 
not been a quarter so delightful as she had 
hoped ; and if the satisfaction of one's own 
little private spites did not give pleasure, what 
might be supposed to aflFord it ? 

Mrs. Price, troubled with these reflections 
when seated the next day in her drawing- 
room, rose and looked at her reflection in the 
chimney-glass, propping herself on tip-toe, for 
she was a little woman, and indulged herself 
in a long survey. 

* Not a bit yellow,' she said out loud ; ' and 
my eyes as bright as diamonds. No ; I am 
not bilious.' 

It was with a sigh of relief that she turned 
at that instant to welcome Colonel Elliston, 
just announced, sleek and spruce as usual, in a 
well-fitting shooting-coat, and an air of exqui- 
site politeness about him. 

* This is really kind, though you did forsake 
me and never came to my party !* 

She said this in a little tone of tender re- 
proach, using her eyes as antiquated coquettes 
never fail to do, and motioned to the low chair 
beside her. Where was the use of being a 
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virtuous matron, if one might not indulge in 
little innocent cooings and coquetries, and wear 
very low gowns and a slight touch of rouge ? 
There was no luirm in any of these things ; 
Mrs. Price shrank cautiously from anything 
ivronff, but sailing near the wind was of course 
quite permissible. 

And Colonel Elliston, who knew perfectly well 
how to talk to women of all kinds, adapted his 
conversation to his hearer, spicing it neatly 
with sprinklings of scandal, and sitting quite 
familiarly, so that the folds of her velvet dress 
touched the tip of his boot. 

' You know very well I could not come, Mrs. 
Price ; the will was not wanting.' 

' Indeed, I thought ' 

* Nonsense. You are far too clever a woman 
to think anything of the kind. The dinner 
was given really to the Warkworths, and of 
course I had to go with my party.' 

* So it was given for the Warkworths ! Now 
what could be the reason ? Something he 
wants to get out of them, I suppose. Admira- 
tion for Lady Warkworth, eh V Mrs. Price 
flung an ingenue look into her eyes as she 
gazed up thTongTa.t\ie;\\vvek\^V^%. 
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*More likely for Miss Wark worth; but I don't 
think he had any motive except civility. Mr. 
Venne does not appear to me a man with a 
motive ; he is too dense/ 

*0h, dear Colonel Elliston, as if any man 
was too dense for a motive ! You malign men 
— you reaUy do ; they are aU such schemers. 
Miss Warkworth, indeed ! Well, I never 
thought of that before. That would be a good 
lift for him ; set him up at once. Of course he 
has speculated on all the advantages. But 
how about the politics ? Sir Hugh is such a 
Conservative ! And I hear now that he is 
quite silly, poor old man ; and Lady Wark- 
worth, of course, would be too glad of the rich 
marriage ; and you are a Liberal — the only bad 
thing I know about you/ she added playfully. 

The delicate imputation at the end of her 
speech, intended to flatter Colonel Elliston 
with the idea that she knew the potency of 
his influence at Warkworth, scarcely availed 
to remove the disagreeable impression of the 
burden of her speech. 

Colonel Elliston froze visibly, and presently 
rose to go, interrupting Mrs. Price's small 
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platitudes of wonder, supposition, and in- 
terest. 

* What, already ? Oh, Colonel Elliston, you 
have paid me a very short visit ! I don't call 
it a visit at all, and I wanted to hear a great 
deal more of Mr. Venne. It is so interesting 
to know all about such funny, queer people. 
And then there's the election, which will soon 
be at hand ; are you going to vote for him, as 
he is on your side in politics ?' 

' No ; I shall not vote for him,' Colonel 
Elliston said decidedly. 

' And yet you dined with him ?' 

* Yes, I did ; but only as one of Lady Wark- 
worth's party. I am not a personal friend of 
his.' 

Mrs. Price stared. Here was a sudden 
change of front, and even her little cajolings 
failed to elicit more information, as her visitor 
hastily took leave. Left alone, she ruminated. 

' What did it mean ?' She sat quite stiU in 
her chair, her head bent down, looking at the 
rosette on her shoe. Suddenly she smiled. 
' I have it ; he will be my ally now. Of course 
he is in love with Miss Warkworth ; that is 
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why lie did Hot like my remarks. Well, I 
always thought it was the mother he admired. 
Dear, dear ! how strange the world is ! How 
interesting these little comedies are 1 Between 
US we can crush Mr. Venne.' 

Her face shone with delight as she prepared 
a sweet little passage of scandal for her dear 
friends and fellow tittle-tattlers. 

Colonel Elliston, walking home with long 
rapid strides, contrived to disperse some of his 
ill-temper, soon, however, restored as he found 
Mr. Venne quietly established in the drawing- 
room at Warkworth. 

Zoe had been playing; the piano stood open. 
Lady Warkworth, languid and majestic, lay on 
the sofa. Close to a table, where lilies filled a 
glass, sat David, flushed and somewhat talka- 
tive. Zoe leant back : one well -shaped hand 
still on the keys, the other lying in her lap. 
Mr. Venue's big collie lay sleeping in the 
sunshine ; Eandolph blinked drowsily, half- 
buried in a deep chair near the window, with 
a newspaper on his knee. The scene presented 
was that of quiet domesticity. 

Colonel Elliston's entrance attracted but 
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little attention. Even Lady Warkworth did 
not greet him. He thumped himself down on 
a seat, evidently annoyed. 

' Tell us more about those strikes/ Zoe spoke 
to Mr. Venne ; ' I love to hear about them. 
What times of anxiety and excitement they 
must have been.' 

* Yes, I don't dislike thinking of it now. Miss 
Warkworth ; but at the time it was no pleasant 
experience, I can assure you. One did not 
know for certain that all one's property might 
not be gone in a night, and one^s self, perhaps, 
buried beneath a heap of ruins ; for, of course, 
a man would fight to the very last.' 

* Of course,' cried Zoe emphatically, with a 
sparkle in her eye, and a rush of colour to her 
cheeks. 

' I suppose you are accustomed to fighting 
to the very last ?' remarked Colonel EUiston 
coldly, with a sneer ; ' and you are fond of 
talking about it too. Isn't it a pity you always 
find yourself in such desperate straits ?' 

David bristled. His tawny beard seemed 
like a lion's mane ; he looked ready to spring 
upon his aggressor. Gathering himself together 
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with a great effort, and restraining his anger, 
he succeeded in speaking calmly, only a slight 
quiver of the voice revealing past emotion. 

* I don't quite understand you, Colonel 
Elliston. Miss Warkworth asked me some 
questions about my strike experiences, and I 
answered her. I am not fond of talking about 
myself as a rule/ 

'Don't spon fun now/ cried Randolph, from 
his comer ; ' he has been telling us some re- 
markably amusing and wonderful things/ 

Colonel Elliston bit his lip. He had, how- 
ever, succeeded in one thing ; he had stopped 
David's narrative vein. 

After a few awkward minutes of silence, the 
manufacturer rose. Randolph, yawning and 
stretching his long limbs, accompanied him to 
the door. 

* I will go with you, and smoke a cigar,' he 
said affably ; Randolph was not usually given to 
dilettante civilities, but for once he was amused. 

^ Don't you like Mr. Venne?' asked Lady 
Warkworth, when all was quiet again, and 
Colonel Elliston approached her sofa. * I 
thought you were quite rude to him.' .->- 
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*Yes; indeed, I thought you very rude/ 
said Zoe, standing slim and tall in the centre of 
the room, the sunshine throwing a nimbus of 
gold round her dark curls. 

* He is a snob.' 

*Well, you know/ and Lady Warkworth 
raised her well-braided head, * I used to think 
so ; but, really, he is rather pleasant. His 
house is nice, and he has plenty to say.* 

' Soft sawder to women.' 

Colonel Elliston paced up and down. Zoe 
looked at him wondering. 

' There's " snob " written all over him. He 
can't talk about the ordinary people and 
things of the world, because he has never 
lived with our set ; so he gets on his own mean 
hobby of the working classes, strikes, and 
labour markets, and such like hackneyed 
demagogues' topics. It will all be knocked out 
of him in the House of Commons, that's one 
comfort, if he ever gets there ; but I don't 
believe Mudbury will have anything to say to 
him.' 

' I thought you w«re a Radical ?' observed 
Zoe, pertly. 
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' So I am in moderation ; but I like gentle- 
men. It will be a bad day for England when 
We are only represented by the " oi polhi.'^ ' 

* Oh ! I see it's a case of '^ heads I win, 
tails you lose." Even a woman can understand 
that sort of politics, Colonel EUiston.' 

* Now, my dear,' Lady Warkworth inter- 
posed, * you really know nothing about these 
things. I dare say Colonel EUiston is right ; 
men understand one another better than we 
women do.' 

She accompanied this attempt at pacification 
with a sweet smile, for was not Colonel 
Elliston, her own particular swain, apparently 
more engrossed in attempting to convince her 
daughter than in asking as usual after Lady 
Warkworth's health and her comforts? She 
well knew the advantage of a thoroughly well- 
trained tame cat, and of late she had been 
unpleasantly made aware that a grown-up 
daughter might prove a formidable rival. 

*Zoe, my dear, you are thoroughly idle. 
Why don't you go and read a few pages of 
history, or something sensible ; or even skim 
over the speeches of last night, and learn 
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a little of what Colonel Elliston was speak- 
ing about ? — ^the balance of parties ; isn't that 
what it's called ? Girls are so dreadfully lazy 
— always unoccupied.' 

Zoe walked off meekly, but not to read 
history or improve her mind. She fetched an 
old hat and a pair of garden-gloves, and sallied 
out to pick primroses in the woods. She did 
not care for them now for herself, as in the old 
sweet childish days ; but the golden blossoms,, 
with their peculiarly delicate, subtle fragrance, 
found a welcome in the garret of a poor con- 
sumptive sempstress. She stuck them in a 
broken tea-cup, on the window-shelf, and the 
sick girl seemed to breathe in fresh life from 
their contemplation, as with pale cheek and 
heaving breath, propped up by pillows, she 
sat and thought and wove bright fancies. 

Zoe loved giving even such tiny pleasures as 
these — pleasures too often forgotten by those 
who lavish their money in sumptuous fashion^ 
but neglect the little kindnesses of thought 
and time, without which money is but a poor 
substitute for love. 

*Lady Warkworth,' Colonel Elliston said„ 
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taking her hand with a serious air, * you must 
not let Zoe marry that Mr. Venne/ 

'Why, there is not an idea of it/ Lady 
Warkworth answered lightly, but with a dull 
fear knocking at her heart, and causing it 
almost to stop beating. 

* There may be. I say you must not allow 
it.' 

' It would be a good marriage,' she faltered, 
<juite unhinged by his sternness. 

* I dare say ; but he is a snob ; it cannot be. 
Do you hear ? I forbid it.' 

* Colonel EUiston, you talk very strangely. 
I must do what is good for my daughter's 
happiness.' 

* Not this. I teU you it must not be.' 

* Why not ? I do not understand.' 

He walked up and down again restlessly ; 
then coming close to the sofa, hurriedly, he 
spoke out : 

* It must not be — because — I love her, and 
mean to marry her myself !' 




CHAPTER XV. 



lADY WARKWORTH was seized 
with hysterics that evening. The 
frightened household despatched a 
messenger for the doctor, who prescribed rest 
and nourishment for the patient. 

And now, reposing in the deep, low carved 
and gilt bed, with lace curtains, in that state of 
bodily quiescence most favourable to thought, 
she had plenty of time for reflection. Her 
whole life seemed roUed out like a map before 
her ; each little deviation of conduct marked 
out as with a blood-red line. Her actions had 
iill been purely selfish and imperfect ; and 
yet so great is the power of self-flattery, she 
believed herself always to have done right. 
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And now — ^now when she had begun to count 
her years, and look anxiously in the glass for 
the trace of a wrinkle, it could not be that the 
power and influence she had lived for were 
slipping away from her. If — ^the blood tinted 
her cheek at the thought, though she was quite 
alone, in the shade of her luxurious apartment 
— ^if anything were to happen to Sir Hugh — 
everyone said now, it was not only her fancy, 
that he was breaking up, very infirm, almost 
helpless — then what more natural than that 
Colonel EUiston should take his place ? She 
would do nothing heartless, nothing in bad 
taste ; she would mourn the old man respect- 
fully and decently, have folds of deep crape 
on her gown, and certainly wear a widow's 
cap ; but after the period of mourning, why 
should she not spend the remaining years of 
her life with a pleasant companion ? 

Randolph, her sole idol, was so little at 
home, it would not be necessary to sacrifice 
herself for him. 

All these various rose-coloured thoughts and 
self-flatteries passed through her mind. In 
this way she had arranged her future, until 
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Colonel EUiston, with cruel, reckless hand, had 
dashed the edifice of hope to atoms. 

He marry Zoe ! Why, it* was positively 
indecent. He, a man older than her mother — 
Lady Warkworth was forty-four, and he must 
count at least three years more — it was per- 
fectly absurd, the dream of a half-crazed 
enthusiast, who, seeing a far-off glittering 
star, feels an irrepressible desire to possess it ! 
Zoe, only just eighteen, married to Colonel 
Elliston I 

Lady Warkworth laughed out loud. The 
echoes of her hollow laugh reverberated round 
the room, and filled the air with a hoarse 
vibration. Lady Warkworth shivered, and 
drew the yellow satin eider-down closer towards 
her. Elderly men, she was aware, occasionally 
indulged deep and violent attachments. 
Colonel Elliston, though usually undemonstra- 
tive, possessed a strong will. She firmly 
believed he would shrink from nothing to 
accomplish his purpose. How could it be 
thwarted ? Not through Lady Warkworth. 
She must keep her empire over him, and for 
that purpose act warily and prudently. No ; 
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it must be througli Zoe herself. Whatever 
befell, she must never yield to his solicitations ; 
she must be taught dislike of him, repugnance 
to his attentions ; perhaps, even, it might be 
necessary to inspire her with an attachment 
for some one else, in order that she should carry 
about with her a complete armour of defence. 
The owner of Marston Towers, in despite of 
a better man, might possibly serve for the 
purpose. 

Lady Warkworth disliked the working classes 
on principle; she objected to anything that 
reminded her of disagreeable sights and sounds, 
as a cat shrinks from dipping her feet into 
water. A man risen from the people was 
almost as bad ; still, under the circumstances, 
it was a way out of the difficulty — perhaps the 
only one. 

Ju3t then the sound of voices, of Zoe's 
laugh, fell on her ear, a laugh so deep and 
rolling, and full of melodious mirth, that it was 
impossible to mistake it. 

*They are happy even now perhaps to- 
gether,' she thought. Why was she wasting 
all this precious time, dimming her eyes and 
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paling her cheeks, and hastening the advances 
of old age by lying there in the dark, fretting ? 
Lady Warkworth laid her hand on the bell 
and rang it violently, bringing down the 
faithful Chirper in one frightened bound to the 
door. 

* Give me my blue silk tea-gown/ said her 
mistress peremptorily, from the bed; *I am 
going to get up/ 

^ Oh, my lady ! and the doctor said yon was 
to lie still/ 

*Do as I tell you, and fetch some hot 
water/ 

' Won't your ladyship take anything, even ? 
Surely, it's very imprudent/ 

* Make haste, and don't talk. Stay. Yes ; 
I will have a cup of strong beef-tea, and a 
glass of claret.' 

Dressed and perfumed and settled in her 
crimson boudoir, Lady Warkworth believed 
herself strong enough to cope with any adverse 
forces ; so she sent for Zoe, uncertain exactly 
what she was going to say to her, but deter- 
mined that some positive result should come 
of the interview. 
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* Zoe, where have you been ?' 

The girl came up smiling yet concerned. 

* Dear mamma, how are you ? I hope you 
are better.' She blamed herself for the con- 
straint she always felt in her mother's pre- 
sence, especially when Lady Warkworth 
appeared to be suflfering. 

* I am better,' said the latter, icily. * Where 
have you been ?' 

' I went to fetch some violets in the 
garden.' 

Zoe then resumed her indifferent manner, 
and thus mother and daughter both stood on 
the defensive. 

' What were you doing with Colonel 
EUiston r 

' Doing ! Nothing. I met him ; that's all.' 

* Zoe, I am troubled to observe a rebellious 
spirit in you, and a love of your own way and 
of unconventional tastes, which will certainly 
bring you into difficulties, and perhaps, eventu- 
ally, to ruin.' 

* What have I done now ?' said Zoe, motion- 
less, a few paces from her mother, her face 
very set and still. * I ' went to fetch those 
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violets. Here they are ; jou caa hare them ; 
they are of no value to me/ 

She threw the flowers down on a small 
velvet table, where reposed a French novel, a 
smelling-bottle, some account-books, a china 
bowl of flowers, and an old French fan — ^not an 
incorrect epitome of Lady Warkworth's tastes, 

* Zoe ! Such violence T 

* Mamma, what do you want — ^what are you 
driving at ?' 

*In my day young ladies had more reti- 
cence; but that comes of the spoiling your 
poor papa gave you/ 

* Poor papa, indeed !* Zoe said, with a tinge 
of intense pain in her low, slow voice. 

"• * You think of nothing now but running 
about, and idle, unwomanly coquetting. 
Sometimes it is with that Mr. Seely, a most im- 
proper acquaintance — I shall stop your lessons 
for the future ; sometimes you are absorbed in 
Mr. Venne, against whom I have nothing to 
say, for he seems quiet and gentlemanly ; still, 
you made yourself very conspicuous the other 
night at his house, and to be conspicuous on 
the part of a girl is a blunder. Now you, at 
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a loss for other amusements, play off your 
artifices on Colonel EUiston, and walk about 
the garden as soon as my back is turned, and 
you know that I am ill and in pain, on the 
pretence of picking flowers — ^in reality, to 
indulge yourself in a flirtation.' 

Twice in the last few days had Zoe been 
accused of flirtation, and each time she had 
felt the utter injustice of the assertion. 

* Have you anything more to say, mamma V 
she asked quietly. 

Lady Warkworth, surprised that she should 
take her somewhat violent reproaches so peace- 
fully, thought she might venture a little 
further. 

* Yes, Colonel Elliston is fairly disgusted at 
your conduct. You ' 

* He told me that he Oh, I can't bear 

this !' cried Zoe with a sob, twisting her hands 
together. 

Lady Warkworth saw her advantage. 

* You have given him encouragement to say 
these things.' 

* Never ! I hate him, his mean ways, and 
the fashion he sets you on to torment a poor 
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wretched girl ! Oh, Tnamma, have you no 
pity for me ? Don't you see Fm miserable V 
She threw herself down beside her mother, 
and seizing her hand, tried to press her lips to 
it. 

Lady Warkworth, snatching it away, con- 
tinued in a cold, harsh tone : 

* You really should control yourself, at your 
age, Zoe. These scenes are so vulgar; one 
would think you had been on the stage/ 

2k)e rose. The fountain of her tears seemed 
all dried up. The blood ebbed from her fece 
back to her heart, till her pallor was almost 
ghastly. She threw one long searching look 
at her mother, then turning on her heel, though 
perfectly still and statuesque in her movements, 
she left the room. 

' I think I have destroyed his chance,' said 
Lady Warkworth to herself, closing her eyes 
with a sigh of relief. 

Zoe hurried into the garden. When she 
was troubled, the presence of nature, its faint 
unsyllabled voices, spoke of hope and comfort, 
and soothed her thrilling nerves. She did not 
linger in the ornamental enclosure close to the 
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house, with the smooth-mown grass and the 
bright tulip-beds, but went straight to the old- 
fashioned kitchen-garden, more full of scented 
herbs and jfragrant flowers than of esculents, 
and there sat down on the wide stone seat 
with the two carved lions for arms. 

She buried her head in her hands and 
moaned. The balmy spring air, full of soft, 
caressing tenderness, played on her hot cheeks 
and floated in the tips of the apple-trees, just 
gently rustling, not moving, the branches. A 
couple of butterflies flitted round. In the 
border, snowdrops waved snowy bells on 
slender green stalks ; flaring yellow crocuses 
pushed up their heads boldly through the 
brown earth ; primroses nestled in golden tufts 
among the dark-green leaves ; the rose-bushes 
sprouted forth in the most delicate of leaflets ; 
every tree and shrub was doing its best to 
break out into a new life ; the little birds sang 
their hearts out, for it was spring — joyous, 
pulsing, life-giving spring. 

Zoe pulled away her hands and looked, drink- 
ing in some of the low- voiced but obtrusive 
happiness around her. She drew from her 
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pocket a cigarette-case, and selecting a cigarette 
that pleased her, she lighted it. It was a trick 
she had leamt from the boys, who, for fun, had 
frequently tossed her some of their cigarettes. 
She had treasured them, and now enjoyed the 
habit occasionally out-of-doors, and when dis- 
turbed, with the double zest of a forbidden 
amusement. 

Zoe had never loved herproud, distant mother, 
had never even feared her much, as did 
Hyacinth and some of the others ; but, never- 
theless, her sharp words and bitter stabs pierced 
to the girl's heart. 

' She spoils all our lives,' were her thoughts. 
* Dora is the most happy, for she is most like 
her ; her worldly marriage was suitable enough. 
But look at Willie— -died of a broken heart ; 
mother killed him to a certainty. Hyacinth 
utterly wretched — owes that to her. Eandolph, 
a finished egoist ; who made him so ? Myself,' 
she smiled, *a queer kind of young lady, as 
she says, fond of musicians, and given to 
solitude and cigarettes ; whose fault is that ? 
But I am not a flirt. No ! I am not that* 
Again her blood boiled. She felt hemmed 
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round with injustice. Her father, now so sad 
and weak (incapable of much exertion or of 
prolonged mental effort), even he did not seem 
to care for or value her companionship now. 
She was all alone in the world, all alone without 
even a hope, for her strong vital belief in God 
had died out the night of her brother's death. 
She tried to believe that shQ believed, but an 
insincere faith brings no comfort. She never 
prayed, only hoped vaguely that God, some 
way or other, would give her happiness. She 
did so thirst for happiness ; but she had not yet 
learnt the keynote of love, self-surrender, and 
she yearned not so much to love, as to be loved. 

There is a vast difference between the two. 
The one is like the broad white water-lily, 
rocking complacently on the clear waters, which 
lap and lull it round and picture its fair face 
in their surface ; the other is like the strong 
clinging ivy that clasps its vice-like tendrils 
round the bark of the oak and grasps and 
enfolds it with passionate tenacity. The one 
is a receptive, the other a creative love. 

Zoe was ready for love, but it must come to 
her, be offered, thrust at her j she would] not 
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go out of her way to seek it. Perhaps even 
at first she would scarcely value it. 

' After all there is one thing that never fails/ 
she thought, throwing away the burnt-out end 
of her cigarette, * and that is music ; why can 
I not fill my life with that V 

Then Zoe remembered that her master had 
given her Weber's Polonaise in C. to learn, and 
that it might be as well to practise a little for 
the morrow's lesson. She rose and walked 
slowly down the broad walk, where the borders 
of brown mould were patched with flowering 
plants and a sweet scent of violets floated 
round. Near the gate Randolph greeted her. 

* Hullo, where have you been, Zoe ? You 
left a nice kettle of fish behind you. I have 
just been talking to her ladyship.' 

Randolph's beauty was of the purely physical 
order — long well-shapedlimbs, bright blue eyes, 
a femininely fair complexion, gold-tinted light 
brown hair, a blond moustache, angelic almost 
in colouring as angels are represented on 
canvas ; but the blue of the eyes was hard and 
unsympathetic, the curve of the mouth some- 
what sinister, the nose a little pointed anc' 
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sharp. The voice too, though drawly, was 
metallic, and without inflections ; such a con- 
trast to his sister's, which, occasionally hoarse 
and rough, had an upward lilt and soft liquid 
tones of pathetic tenderness. 

Randolph stood with his arms folded on the 
gate under the spreading boughs of a big- 
stemmed elm-tree ; Zoe waited on the other side. 

' Talking about me !' she said in her hoarsest 
voice, almost a croak ; profound emotion some- 
times produced this effect. ' What business is 
it of yours V 

' Well, you see, my mother likes to consult 
me !' He looked up with a conscious air of 
satisfaction in his blue eyes. * I give her 
advice.' 

' Indeed ! I did not know that being in the 
Guards made people so wise/ 

' She thinks a great deal of my opinion,' he 
said complacently. 

' We all know that she thinks a great deal 
of you — ^too much, perhaps, to the detriment 
of the rest of us.* 

* Now look here, Zoe,' he spoke quite 
patronisingly ; * they are all married except 
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you. Don't go and play the fool. You see I have 
always been very steady — and really, myincome 
isn't what it ought to be in the Guards. I 
have managed to make it do, though it was 
hard work, I can tell you 1 My mother, I 
think, would like to increase it ; but she says 
while you are going out, and she may have to 
give parties for you ' 

' What is your object in saying all this to 
me r cried Zoe sternly, also putting her arms 
on the gate, and looking right into her brother's 
face. 

He moved a little to the left uneasily. 

* Well, just this : you're a good girl, I 
believe, and you might help me in many 
ways.' 

* You don't want help,' she said shortly. 

* Oh yes, women can always get round any- 
body. If you were married now — to Venne 
for instance ' 

* I won't listen to another word ; let me 
pass.' Zoe tried to get the gate open. * You 
talk as if I were to be sold. I don't want to 
marry anybody — do you hear ? anybody — and 
jou can get as much money as you want out 
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of her ladyship without sacrificing me. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.' 

She had succeeded in pushing through the 
gate, and was striding on towards the house, 
Randolph by her side. 

* There — there, little Zoe ! you do run on so ; 
you can't understand a fellow a bit. I don't 
want to make you unhappy ; only I thought, 
being your brother, you might try to do me a 
good turn. Come, now, be friends. I don't mean 
anything — come — — ' He held out his hand. 

Zoe laid hers in it. 

* You talk so plausibly, Randolph, that 
sometimes I don't know right from wrong 
when I am with you ; but I feel a kind of 
instinct the whole time that it is wrong.* 

'Well, leave the instinct alone,' he said, 
laughing — * instincts are a low kind of thing 
after all — and try to serve me a little ' 

' I will try,' said Zoe sorrowfully, for her 
heart ached. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



SHE Polonaise alone weighed on Zoe's 
mind next day. She had the for- 
tunate faculty" of youth, which con- 
aists in the power of driving out annoyances 
by some engrossing interest. The news of yes- 
terday waxed pale in comparison with a certain 
troublesome passage presenting immense diffi- 
culties. All the morning she laboured assidu- 
ously at it ; and directly after luncheon started 
with her music-roll for Mudbury. 

The path across the fields was pleasant and 
diversified, and at least a mile shorter than 
the high-road. She would have to pass 
through the very field, and over the stile, 
where David had held his first long talk with 
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her. She had no objection to the memory of 
those interviews, they had been lively and 
pleasant ; and David was a handsome manly 
fellow. 

The very air seemed to remind her of that 
first morning. Th^ soft spring sunshine, with 
a touch of radiant caloric in it, like the growing 
heat of alover s address. All was blossoming and 
budding around her — the bees and butterflies 
rejoicing in a new existence. 

Spring is sad to the old, to whom it brings 
only memories ; and memory is always sad, for 
it is either a regret or a remorse. But to the 
young, spring is a new source of unspoken 
delights, and happy prognostications. 

She walked merrily along, even indulging 
sometimes in a whistle, another of the youthful 
practices to which she still adhered. Suddenly 
as she neared the stile, where now, nestling 
under the bank, clung tufts of primroses, she 
espied Colonel EUiston sauntering towards her, 
placidly puffing at a cigar. The sight was 
especially unpleasant. The clear reviving air 
had intoxicated her for a moment, until she 
had forgotten all the troubles of yesterday, 
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crowding like phantoms around her, and now 
they would all return. 

' This is a pleasant surprise, Miss Zoe,' he 
said, lifting his hat, and turning on his heel to 
accompany her. 

The broad sunshine brought out the deep 
lines round his eyes — ^the lines that told of 
a life lived, whether of emotion and passion, or 
only of selfish indulgence ; but brought also 
into prominence the clearness of his blue eyes, 
their diamond-like brilliancy, and the supple- 
ness of his well-formed figure. He might, 
however, have been humpbacked or a monster 
at that instant, for all Zoe cared. 

' You are really wonderfully persevering ; 
every day, I believe, you take a lesson in 
music' 

' Not every day.' 

' Nearly every day, then. Is it for the sake 
of the music, or the musician, I wonder V 

' You are insupportable !* she answered, with 
a pettish shrug of her shoulders. 

To Colonel Elliston there was an originality 
and a piquancy in the very wajrwardness that 
constituted a great portion of her attractions. 
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Women, as a rule, pursued him ; for once he 
enjoyed the novelty of a repulse. 

' Miss Zoe,' he said softly, ^ when you were 
a child, I remember once asking you con- 
fidentially why you hated me. I forget what 
you answered — a woman's reason of some kind 
— ^but then you were a child, subject to a 
child's fancies and follies ; now you are grown 
up. I ask you again, why do you hate me V 

She walked with her head bent down, the 
black lashes sweeping her fair white cheek, of 
the creamy opaque whiteness that frequently 
accompanies dark hair. The round white 
daisies and spiky grasses rose in little serried 
forests before her eyes, as she looked at the 
ground. How rid herself of this man and his 
importunities, and how secure peace and quiet 
at home ? — therein lay the difficulty. 

*Zoe, we are not children,* he proceeded, 
with a soft inflection in his voice she had not 
previously noticed ; ' we have badgered, and 
teased, and laughed at one another long enough : 
let us be serious. I, for my part, am very 
serious — very much in earnest. I want you for 
always — for life.' 
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Was this the result of flirtation ? Zoe 
wondered. Had her mother been right, and 
was she guilty of some lapse of girlish modesty 
which had produced the certitude of success in 
this man's mind ? She did not feel in the least 
fluttered, not even a sensation of pulsing joy 
passed through her ; she was not raised the 
slightest bit by elation or surprise : but she 
realised that he must be quietly and firmly 
snubbed — once for all. 

' I really think. Colonel Elliston, we are 
wasting a great deal of time — of useful time. 
You know I don't like nonsense of this sort — 
you know I have never encouraged you, what- 
ever people may say, and that I don't mean 
to. Now isn't that enough ?' 

' Who are people ?' he asked angrily, a bright 
red flush rising on his cheek. ' So you talk 
about me, do you ? Is that very honourable, do 
you think ?' 

* I don't know about honourable, but I think 
persecuting a girl is unmanly; and I won't 
hear any more.' 

' But you shall hear !' He had quickened 
his steps to approximate to hers. * You shall 
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not leave lue like this. Do you care for any- 
one else ? Not that miserable musician, surely — 
you could not degrade yourself so far as that ! 
Or Venne ? — some one said you liked Venne ; 
you know he is only an adventurer.* 

' Colonel Elliston ' — Zoe drew herself up in 
her grandest manner ; the bunch of jonquils in 
her black hat shone like a star on her forehead, 
as she looked straight at him with those 
earnest eyes, at the bottom of whose unruffled 
depths there lay as yet no disturbing element 
of love — ' leave me at once. I will not listen 
to another word.* 

* Do you refuse my love — the very, very 
best gift I have to offer you — all my devo- 
tion, my adoration? for, Zoe, you are as far 
above any other girl I have ever met, as the 
lark singing up there is above us now. I 
never thought I could have given up my 
liberty for anyone, stooped to ask anyone to 
love me ; but I do now. Oh, Zoe, do not be 
hard !* 

A very hard expression had indeed spread 
itself over the girFs face. Her full, arched 
lips were pressed firmly together, the nostrils 
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dilated as only occurs with finely-strung 
natures, the eyebrows were drawn nearer ; the 
unbendingness which lay at the bottom of her 
flashes of gaiety, her mad spirits, and her 
passionate enthusiasm, asserted itself. She 
stretched out her hand deprecatingly : 

* You had better be silent — ^better leave me, 
or I shall say, as I did in my childhood, " I 
hate vou,'* with a full conviction of what it 
means, and how I mean it/ 

Colonel EUiston felt rather than saw the 
storm of displeasure he was raising, for his eyes 
were fixed far away on the copse, where it melted 
into the blue haze of distance. People rarely 
look at one another in the extremest throes of 
passion. He remained silent an instant, then 
with a ' Curse you !' he flung himself from her, 
and strode away across the field. 

Zoe's first feeling was that of intense relief. 
He was gone. It was done. He would never 
again molest her. Yet what would life be 
worth for the future, with such an enemy 
established under her own roof, ready to brew 
vile machinations and to thwart her persis- 
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— 

tently ? The beautiful sunshine had lost all its 
beauty in an instant. 

She gazed up into the deep-blue sky, over 
which the round fleecy clouds sailed happily, 
with troubled eyes. A great sigh raised her 
bosom. She stopped for a moment to gather 
breath and strength to face the fate that must 
inevitably pursue her; then, remembering that 
the hour for her music lesson, thanks to her 
loitering, was already overstepped, she hurried 
on, giving herself time for no further thought. 

She heard the sound of the violin as she 
entered Mr. Seely's room, and she was glad, 
for she knew it betokened a good frame of 
mind in the musician. He always treated the 
violin as a delassement to .be taken up in the 
intervals of soberer studies at the organ or the 
piano, and a favourite medium by which he 
composed and improvised pleasantly. 

* Late, Miss Warkworth,' he said, as she 
loosened her jacket and stripped ofi* her gloves. 

* I see you have been working though ; so it 
has not been waste time for you,' she answered, 
glancing at the music sheets scattered about, 
and the pen, still wet, lying on the table. 
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* No ; the mood was on me last night. I 
worked till five this morning/ 

' But that is bad for you/ she said softly, 
remarking his tired look and the purple circles 
blurred under his large, excitable eyes. ' You 
have no one to look after you, and I fear you 
do not ever consider your health/ 

^ Why should I ? As you say, I have no 
one to care ; there is some advantage in that. 
One can't break or sadden anyone's heart. I 
finished the tenor solo last night — see. How 
do you like the accompaniment V 

He played it on the piano, a flowing phrase 
in six-eight time. 

* I like it very much/ 

The master had of late acquired a habit of 
imparting his hopes and fears, his thoughts 
and inspirations, to the appreciative girl. 

She liked it. Absorbed in his work, she 
forgot the little world of intrigues, vanities, 
and disappointed ambitions in which she dwelt 
at other times. That is one good feature in 
real work, for which, indeed, alone it should be 
cultivated, that it keeps alive a freshuess of 
mind attainable in no other fashion. 
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When they had discussed the cantata, and 
Zoe had showed her compositions and performed 
the Polonaise somewhat indifferently, she still 
sat on, pensive, instead of preparing to depart, 
while Seely, lighting a cigarette, the only 
luxury he permitted himself — a luxury that, 
with its accompaniments of dreamy, odorous 
fumes and delicate rings of mist, produces a 
momentary equality of happiness between the 
most fortunate as well as the least favoured of 
mankind — ^fidgeted about the room, a mass of 
more untidy litter than usual. 

' What is the matter ?' he asked presently, 
with the familiarity bred of common employ- 
ment ; * you are not yourself to-day. Is it 
that passage in the Polonaise you are thinking 
of ? You will master it soon.' 

* I was not thinking of that,' she said, still 
sitting in a dejected attitude, her hands twisted 
together on the back of the chair, and, as it 
seemed, a tear glistening between her lashes ; 
* I was thinking what a tangle life is.' 

' In what way ?' He stopped in front of 
her. ' There can be no tangle where there is 
a fixed, definite aim.' 
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* Not for men, perhaps ; but for women ' 

' Of which kind ? There are three sorts of 

women in the world — the women who appre- 
ciate humdrumness (the majority) ; the women 
who love either in reality or in sport ; and the 
women who fill their lives with artistic or in- 
tellectual occupation (the minority), and per- 
haps the happiest. Is there not choice enough 
there ?* 

* Oh yes/ Zoe's voice sounded like a tired 
sob. 

' Women sometimes remind me of the canary 
of Mozart's childhood, who always chirped a 
special G sharp ; they will harp on the same 
strain. They complain of the want of free- 
will they enjoy, yet they never decide to use it 
when they are given the chance. You, for in- 
stance, were bom for art — ^for music. It is in 
you to the very tips of your fingers — ^the crea- 
tive as well as the receptive faculty, which is 
the only one most women possess — and yet 
you sit and shiver and bemoan yourself, and 
won't give yourself up to its influence 
thoroughly. But you crnld with ease ; look 
at your cello sonata, for instance — there are 
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some very good things in that ; but no, 
you had rather remain an amateur all your 
life. What is an amateur? One who does 
nothing well, and yet says he loves the art he 
dabbles in. Loves ! Good God ! For a real 
love, one gives his life, and is glad to give it !' 

' Your words come home to me, to-day, 
specially,' she said, after a pause. 

' You have the music thirst. ' He stopped 
in his walk, came a little closer, and critically 
surveyed her. 'When one has that, why 
should one suffer ? I see you are suffering. 
Is it — ^perhaps not the intensity of the music- 
thirst that is torturing you — are you famished 
for something else V 

A strange wild gleam came into his eyes as 
he spoke — his hands trembled ; evidently the 
man had not slept, and was in a highly 
nervous state. Zoe felt a little frightened ; 
she had no experience of this phase of tlie 
musician's nature. 

* I am unhappy at home,* she said quickly, 
anxious that he should not misunderstand her. 
' Perhaps my lessons will be stopped ; you 
know they don't care about music.* 
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' Yes, yes/ he nodded his head softly ; ' it 
always begins like that ; persecution is the 
true soil for talent. It must be crushed, before 
it can bring forth fruit, as the precious seed is 
mangled in the threshing-machine. Grood, 
Miss Warkworth ; this is good news. I don't 
appreciate fine- weather pieces of good fortune/ 

Zoe stared. She thought he was dreaming. 

' Socialists and Republicans are propagan- 
dists,' he continued earnestly, ' religious people 
are propagandists — why should not artists 
be so too ? I see you look surprised. Do 
you think anybody ever achieved anything 
good that was not a bit of a fanatic ? I want 
to see a little more of that ardour in you; 
you are too weak, too indilBerent — and that 
is why you suffer. It is not poverty that 
makes one suffer, not the fact of a crust of 
bread versus a plate of meat : but it is the 
dissonance between ambitions and performance, 
the discords around us, in our very selves, that 
make us miserable. Once choose your life, and 
you have already half- conquered fate.* 

' What am I to do V 

Zoe asked this plaintively. She was float- 
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ing to and fro in the troubled seas of many- 
divergent feelings. One thing she felt — a 
terrible longing to escape from her present 
existence. She was a little wild bird, as yet 
not one whit tamed, and she conld not endure 
at each upward flutter of her wings to feel 
drawn again to earth by the tiny but unbend- 
ing cord of conventional necessity. 

Seely , on his pa rt, was thoroughly unpractical ; 
his whole life showed it. Strong emotion was 
to him as reason, and he surrendered his soul 
to its guidance. What the world would say 
was the last thought likely to be driven into 
his brain. What her nature was thirsting for — 
how to develop the sacred fire — seemed by far 
the more important question. 

^ Miss Warkworth, will you take my advice V 
He sat down near her on the table, for 
there was no chair available. The setting sun 
streamed in red rays across the churchyard, and 
painted a flickering rainbow of many colours 
in the glass of water standing on the ledge — 
the remnant of his frugal meal. The elm-tree 
just budding into verdure threw dancing 
shadows on the floor; beside the chimney- 

S8— ^ 
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glass the delicate old miniatures seemed to 
look on with approval and interest in their 
bright, tenderly-painted eyes; a kind of dim 
hush wrapped the whole apartment, and a low 
wail issued from the ghostly violin-strings. If 
music is, as has been said, the language of the 
angels, then there seemed a hovering of ethereal 
spirits* wings about the dim, mystic, silently- 
solenm twilight. 

' Throw off all the wrappings of your educa- 
tion,' he said, in a low, very sweet voice; 
^ tear away the shams in which you have been 
brought up ; stand out as God made you — ^the 
priestess of the beautifiQ, of the most divine art ! 
Study, and be, as I know you will be, great.' 

Zoe's eyes glistened. 

' I, great ? — impossible !* 

' I prophesy it to you. Do not let this 
opportunity slip ; it will never come again — 
opportunities never do ; they are special mes- 
sengers sent from God, and they return, their 
mission accomplished, to the bosom of the 
Infinite. Go to London — study ; break with 
all the associations of the past, as I hava done. 
You may suffer, but it will not be for long. I 
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can give you a letter to the principal of the 
Musical College ; they say he is a good man, 
sympathetic to artists, who knows what it is 
to be poor and struggling. Go, Miss Warkworth 
— to-morrow ; do not lose a day — will you ?' 

He urged her with passion, enthusiastically, 
and there was a transparent honesty and child- 
likeness about the man, with his gleaming, 
true eyes, and his long, ascetic chin, that con- 
vinced her. He spoke with the eloquence of 
the heart, indomitable, like all true eloquence. 

* Throw your heart into your life. Miss 
Warkworth ; don't let your life eat away your 
heart in corroding inaction ; do not leave this 
room till you have decided — talents like yours 
it becomes a sin to throw away.' 

Like Felix, more than half persuaded, Zoe 
tapped her foot up and down in rhythmic 
.motion, as if the action could quicken her 
thoughts. An unreasonable anxiety shone 
from the musician's eyes. 

* Oh, decide, I pray !' he broke out feverishly. 

* You promise me happiness X she said 
slowly. 

' Yes, yes ; the very greatest of all — the 
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inward peace of being true to your own divine 
impulses/ 

Zoe rose quickly. 

* Give me the letter.' She held out her 
hand with decision. ' I shall go.' 

He did not answer — perhaps he could not — 
such a whirl of sensations were struggling for 
utterance within him ; and feelings that can be 
translated into words are the flimsiest of alL 
He took the letter out of his desk, gave it her 
silently ; then, as she neared the threshold : 

* When will you start V he said. 

' To-morrow. I will write to you. Think 
of me — pray for me — if you ever pray, or be- 
lieve in prayer.* 

The ruddy sun-ray, lighting on his head, lit 
it up with a radiant aureole. 

'You are always in my heart — some day 

perhaps ' He checked himself; then as 

he held the door for her to pass : ' Yes, Miss 
AVarkworth ; I tuill pray for you.' 

When the sound of her rustling garments 
had faded in the distance he still stood against 
the entry, craning down after her into the deep 
shadow, as if his whole being were stretch- 
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ing after and accompanying her. Then, when 
the sound of the house-door fell on his ear, 
and the landlady's children, running up, began 
to shout and laugh on the stairs, he re-entered 
his apartment, locked and double-locked the 
door, and taking up his violin, set it before 
him on the table, passed his hands gently over 
the soft-resounding strings, then lifting it, 
pressed it lovingly to his lips. 





CHAPTER XVII. 



SOE resisted all temptation to think ; 
t was late, and she sped the two 
niles homeward quickly. Then 
came her simple toilette and the evening meal. 
Fortunately the RoUeatons were expected to 
dinner, which produced a slight diversion, for 
Lady Warkworth was certainly not in her usual 
spirits, eveu though she looked handsome, and 
devoted herself to the enlivenment of Colonel 
EUiston beside her, who scarcely spoke, and 
threw sinister glances across the table at Zoe. 
Mr. Kolleston's sporting gossip even was a 
relief, for Hyacinth, timid as usual, sat de- 
pressed and silent. 
Zoe herself, having mentally taken the 
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irrevocable step, launched into the wildest 
spirits, and talked and laughed incessantly. 
There was a fermentation going on within 
her which made it a necessity to find in bois- 
terous hilarity somewhat of a safety-valve. 
Before the party separated Hyacinth begged 
her sister to take her up to her room ; there 
she indulged in a stream of feeble complaint. 

* I dread this election. I shall have to go 
with him, Zoe,* she was saying, ' and then it 
will be so hard to keep him straight. He gets 
violent when he is thwarted ; and, Zoe, I am 
afraid of him !* 

Zoe looked tenderly at her sister in the 
gauzy gossamer dress, so well suited to her 
fragile beauty. 

' It is hard on a little delicate woman like 
you, certainly.' 

' The doctor says if he does not take care he 
will go into a kind of decline, that may last for 
years ; think what that would be !' 

* Yes, at least he has health and strength 
now; and all the outdoor life, even the 
roughest sports, must be good for him.* 

* No, no ; all excitement, the doctor says. 
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is very hurtful. And then they call this 
existence a marriage. I pray for death, Zoe; 
and yet I am only twenty — quite young stilL' 

* Oh ! you will have a long life yet, Cinthy ; 
you must cheer up. Perhaps something good 
will happen ; patience must be rewarded.' 

* There is nothing for me,* answered Hyacinth, 
in a voice that had lost all the upward ring of 
youth, a voice that spoke of the gradual dying- 
out of hope, that oxygen of mental being ; 
* there is nothing for me now : no love, no hope, 
no pleasure, nothing but endurance. Zoe ! for 
God's sake don't marry unthinkingly, as I did.' 

Zoe sat at her looking-glass late that 
evening — a little common dim thing, her child's 
glass, for she had sternly refused any other — 
feeling familiarly fond of the crack across one 
side, and the bluish gleam that generally 
fell right over one cheek as you looked at 
yourself. She sat long there thinking. Cer- 
tainly there was no pinch of poverty in her 
sister's life, yet it was a poor shrivelled thing 
to call a life at all. Zoe could not envy it, and 
if she stayed at home, something of the same 
sort would no doubt be hers, for marriage, as 
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the ultimate object, leaves but little choice ; 
and maidens must wait to be wooed. She con- 
vinced herself now that she had chosen the 
only right course, and with this result ended 
her meditations. 

She busied herself about the room, putting 
up a few necessaries in a small portmanteau 
that she could carry ; and stuflBng her jewels, 
and a little money, into a hand-bag. She 
would not require many things at first ; in her 
simplicity it seemed to her that her parents 
would soon forgive and accept the inevitable. 
She had never dared them yet ; and in her 
overwrought condition their consent seemed 
not improbable. She was sorry to leave her 
father, very sorry ; but the thought of Colonel 
Elliston s malice and importunities drove away 
even that regret. 

At dawn she rose, dressed herself, took the 
portmanteau and bag, and a cloak over her 
arm, and quietly slipping down the stairs, let 
herself out at the garden-door. The morning 
air fell fresh and bracing on her hot brow ; 
a distant cock was crowing, the church bell 
chiming out six. She entered the stable-yard ; a 
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man, singing at his work, was washing the 
carriage. Zoe knew him, for he was an old 
friend of her hoyden days. 

* Please harness Tommy with the dog-cart, 
and be quick.' 

The man asked no questions. He looked 
sheepishly at her travelling-dress and the 
portmanteau, but hurried towards the stable. 
The young lady's word was law. 

* You need not disturb Chalmers ; I will 
help you,' she continued. 

The man looked relieved, for it was very early ; 
and Chalmers, the head-groom, was apt to be 
cantankerous if disturbed. If it was the young 
lady's wish, why, of course it must be all right. 

Soon Tommy was harnessed, and Zoe droVe 
off at a smart trot. The horse seemed to 
understand the need for haste ; he shook his 
head, and clattered along with a will. Arrived 
at the station, Zoe threw the reins to a porter, 
and requested that the cart might be driven 
back slowly, but only late in the day. 

The ofl&cials, one and all, knowing her, 
made no observation. When the London train 
appeared, Zoe, portmanteau, bag and cloak. 
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were soon settled in a first-class compartment ; 
while the girl buried herself in the farthest 
corner of the carriage. Now that the irrevoc- 
able step had been taken, she felt unutterably- 
nervous. What was to come of it all ? The 
train, an express, pursued the even tenour of 
its way ; till, by degrees, Zoe, a little calmer, 
looked out at the flying fields and tiny hedge- 
rows, and the curling pinnacles of blue smoke 
issuing from dotted cottages. 

Presently they came to a station. It was 
now nine o'clock ; not much chance of any of 
her friends deciding to travel at this hour, yet 
she cowered farther into the corner, and covered 
herself with her cloak. Soon the door was 
suddenly torn open. A porter put in a bundle 
of rugs, an umbrella, and a black valise ; and a 
gentleman in a hurry, slipping sixpence into 
his hand, jumped in. The whistle sounded, 
they were off*. Zoe, not daring to move or look, 
prayed that the new-comer might be an utter 
stranger to her. He had seated himself opposite 
her, unfolded a rug, laid it across his knees, and 
busily perused some papers. When gently she 
ventured to lift her head and look at him. In 
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that instant his gaze met hers, and he asked in 
a well-bred voice : 

' Do you object to a little bit of this window 
being opened?* Before she could answer he 
had looked again and exclaimed : ' Miss Wark- 
worth !' 

She dropped the cloak ; further disguise was 
useless ; she had been recognised by David 
Venne. Her only hope remained that he 
might not be going as far as London (there 
were two more stations on the journey), and 
might not ask her errand. The first hope was 
rapidly dispelled. 

* How glad I am to have met you !' (The 
grey eyes had a kindly look.) * Are you going 
to London ? — I am.' 

Zoe muttered something unintelligible. 

* What a piece of luck that you should have 
come by this early train ! I have been staying 
the night at Gawcott, where my manufactory 
is, you know, or I should not have been up so 
soon myself. You must be a very early riser, 
Miss Warkworth.' 

Again Zoe muttered vaguely. 

* Are you sure this window does not annoy 
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you ? You seem cold. Shall I arrange your 
cloak V 

Would the man's attentions never cease ? 
she thought. He had changed his place and 
approached her, in order to talk. How she 
longed for him to read his newspaper instead 
of listening for her low monosyllables. 

* Where are you going in London — to some 
friends ? If I can be of any use do command 
me. I do not think you should travel alone. 
You look very pale this morning/ 

He attributed Miss Warkworth's evident 
embarrassment to indisposition, and redoubled 
his tender inquiries. Zoe impatiently said : 

* I cannot talk in a train ; it makes my head 
ache.' 

* How inconsiderate of me I' 

He again resumed his place opposite her> 
and she strove to regain her composure by 
looking out of the window ; but whenever she 
turned she met his ardent, anxious gaze fixed 
upon her. Irritated beyond measure, she 
broke out : 

* Why do you look at me so ? surely there 
is nothing remarkable about me.* 
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* Excuse me' — ^he had suddenly become 
distantly polite — * but I think there is some- 
thing remarkable about you. I am accus- 
tomed to read physiognomy, and I read in 
yours * 

' AVell, what V she asked defiantly, longing 
to know the worst. 

' That you are ill at ease ; that you would 
rather not have met me. Do trust me. Miss 
Warkworth ; you may, indeed.' 

Zoe coloured. It was very unpleasant to 
be in this man's power, even though she felt 
an unreasoning confidence in his honesty. 

' Do trust me, and let me be of use to you. 
I fancy ' 

' WeU V 

Her manner was not encouraging, and he 
blushed in his turn. 

' I fancy that perhaps in your endeavour to 
avoid some unpleasant contingency you are 
exposing yourself to worse consequences. Do 
forgive me for appearing presumptuous ; I only 
want to be very plain.' 

* Go on,' she ordered peremptorily. 

* If my advice or assistance were of any 
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value, you know how gladly I would proflFer 
them. You believe me, don't you ?' 

* I believe you,* she answered shortly. 

Into what confessions was he drawing her ? 
Her pride revolted strangely, and yet with a 
kind of spiritual influence he seemed to domi- 
nate her whole soul. 

* May I guess — you won't be angry ? — what 
I think is the truth ? Miss Warkworth, you 
are leaving home probably for a good purpose ' 
— ^she raised her hand deprecatingly — * still 
clandestinely ; that is scarcely quite honest or 
safe, is it ?' He spoke very tenderly, but firmly. 
The train was travelling at full speed ; it made 
her giddy to look at the rushing landscape, 
yet if she did not, there straight in front of her 
were a pair of grey eyes piercing to her very 
conscience, and seeming to strip it naked from 
the fallacies in which she had clothed it. ' To 
run away from duty, isn't it cowardly ? I am 
sure you are not a coward.' 

' You don't know anything about it at all, 
and I cannot think why I even listen to you.' 

Having eased her discomfort by this little 
ebullition of temper, she ensconced herself again 
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in her corner, and lapsed into silence. He 
seemed pained, but said notlring. 

They continued thus for a little space ; at 
last, throwing her cloak off irritably, she 
began : 

' I utterly deny that you have any right to 
cross-question me ; but as we cannot sit oppo- 
site one another like two fools for a full hour 
at least, I will tell you the whole truth. 1 
hav6 left home — ^for ever !* 

Into her manner was infused a deep solem- 
nity, and there lurked a sombre pathos in 
her voice. 

' For ever ! that is a large word. Miss Wark- 
worth ; can we any of us use it with im- 
punity ?* 

' I can ; I mean it !' 

* What are your plans — you have a reason, 
no doubt ?' 

'I am not a child; of course I have a 
reason — good reasons. I am going to be an 
artist.' 

* Indeed !' He received this great announce- 
ment very cooUy, an announcement which she 
had fancied would impress him amazingly. 
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* And I suppose it is Mr. Seely who has per- 
suaded you to take this rash step ?' 
' It is/ she answered proudly. 
' By heavens ! the man must be mad ! So 
these are the conclusions to which genius 
leads !' he muttered bitterly ; * his own fate is 
utterly vague, and yet he wishes to drag you 
down into as wretched and precarious a future. 
A genius indeed ! — I should say a besotted 
fool !' 

' Do not abuse him ; it is of no use. I am 
quite determined.' 

' And your means of success V 
' I have a letter to the prii^icipal of the 
Academy ;' she drew forth a piece . of paper 
from her breast. ' Other girls have had . to 
fight for their living.' 

' You ! it is too piteous — you struggling for 
bread ! Let me pray — let .me beseech of you 
to give up this mad resolution ; no home trials 
can justify it ; no hopes of success redeem it ! 
Have you ever thought — no, you have no 
possible conception of the step you are taking; 
you are not bred for it, used to it, fit for it — 
it would be such a life !' 
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' Oh, I know you are not musical, Mr. 
Vennc/ She was putting aside his entreaties 
with a vivacious, satirical tone more galling 
to a listener than even anger ; but no annoy- 
ance was in David's mind, only unreasoning 
terror and pity for the wreck the girl was 
making of her future. * Of course you cannot 
be expected to know or understand my motives. 
My mission is to be an artist, and you are not 
going to stop me.* 

' Supposing ' — he had grown very pale — 
* supposing you were happy at home, would 
you have taken this step V 

' Perhaps not ; but what is the use of talk- 
ing about " ifs " and *' ands " ? we must deal 
•with facts.' 

* Certainly I wish to deal with facts. Do 
you believe in religion ? — no, I see you do not 
practically. Well, you believe in moral respon- 
sibility ; then if you do, why do you shirk it 
— why run away ? it is so very contemptible !' 

Zoe quivered. She let this man say things 
to her that no one else had said ; he paid her 
no compliments, glossed over nothing, was 
grim as adamunt. 
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* You are doing a foolish thing — doing a 
wrong and a base thing — in running away. Is 
this agreed ?' 

' Perhaps/ confessed Zoe, in a weak voice. 

' Then don't do it. Be an artist by all 
means, if you like, only by legitimate and 
above-board means. Don't cringe, and deceive, 
and lie, to gain a noble end.* 

' Mr. Venne !' The girl's cheeks were 
flaming ; she could scarcely contain her- 
self. 

'Don't be angry. Miss Warkworth. Plain 
speaking is good for all of us sometimes ; and 
now that you have been so frank with me, may 
I confess in my turn? I don't want to be 
unfair.' 

' You confess ?' She opened her eyes. 

' Yes ; what I never should have dared, had 
I not met you to-day. Men too, you know, 
have their little castles in the air, and their 
mad aspirations. It seems odd, doesn't it? 
Your love for music has made even a sober, 
matter-of-fact man like me poetical. Zoe, I 
have struggled against the feeling without 
avail ! Can't you understand — that T love 
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something too — something that I must and 
will have — your own precious self V 

* My penniless, vagabond self, with a bag 
and a portmanteau for sole possessions !' She 
laughed, for, the strain over, laughter or tears 
were the sole possible alternative. 

'Yes; your own penniless self.' He was 
seated beside her now, and ventured to take 
her hand. * Will you give it me, love V 

A queer kind of love-making, truly, with 
the rattling and shaking of the train almost 
drowning their words, and the sense of flying, 
precious moments gliding from them. 

Zoe had felt no need of words, for she was 
wedged in a pair of strong arms, and hot 
kisses were raining on her lips. In an instant 
the barriers of years of reserve had broken 
down, and David felt the impetuous rush of 
youth flood his veins and fill his heart w^th 
the same passionate beats of upwelling love 
he had experienced in his boyhood, but 
which, hitherto, had been checked at the very 

source. 

Zoe, quite passive, experienced acute pleasure 
the overwhelming expression of his great 
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affection. She had thirsted for love. It was 
hers now, in full and overpowering measure. 

' My darling !' What is more loving, more 
sympathetic, than the swelling tremor of a 
strong man's tenderness ? * My darling !' He 
never wearied of repeating the precious word. 
For the first time in his life he used it, and 
the meaning of it flashed upon him like a 
revelation. ' My darling 1 Mine to have, 
and to keep, and to hold — mine !* He felt a 
glorious sense of possession, that ravished him 
with ecstasy. 

To a more accustomed lover, the very 
passiveness of his mistress might have seemed 
chilling. To David, the fact that he was per- 
mitted to lavish his love at all, to open the 
sluices that had been dammed up these long 
years, and pour out his heart's most secret 
yearnings, was all he sought. Love, to David, 
seemed like a sacred fountain in the midst of a 
vast sandy, plain, bringing life and happiness, 
and glowing verdure and welcome shade, and 
the sound of rippling waters and singing birds. 
His life had been very arid, his heart still and 
empty; now it was suffused with bright 
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prismatic colouring, with the warmth of sun- 
shine, with a glow of happy devotion. He did 
not ask if he were beloved ; silence meant a 
yielding of consent; he only ventured to 
adore. That was sujfficient. And Zoe, radiant 
in a kind of mystic wonder, looked at him 
with large, liquid, confiding eyes, in which he 
read responding love. And so they reached 
London. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



^ OU must go home again directly, 
dearest/ he said, as they stepped 
out on to the platform ; ' but first 
you must have some food.' 

To Zoe, this strong, sheltering influence 
that had come into her life seemed delightful, 
as she yielded herself passively to his guide 
and guard. 

All true women love something stronger 
than themselves, even though the slenderest 
reed learns at last to stand alone, and bend, 
not break, beneath the brutal winds. 

They sat in the stuffy refreshment-room, 
near a little marble table ; a frowsy barmaid, 
with coral brooch and earrings, ob.served them 
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contemptuously from behind the coimter, laden 
with glass cases containing pjramids of leathery 
sandwiches and banks of stale buns. The 
walls were dull and grey, the oil-cloth floor 
dull and dirty, yet Zoe thought it the most de- 
licious moment she had ever experienced. Even 
peppery soup in a dingy basin, when offered 
by one who loves you, owns a piquant charm. 

If it should be wondered at that Zoe had so 
easily renounced her artistic dreams and her 
strainings of ambition, it must be remembered 
that only unhappiness had driven her to 
this desperate outlet, and that now, while her 
artistic career still remained a possibility, she 
had gained in addition a new and exquisite 
joy. What girl, artist or not, does not forget 
ever}^thing else when she loves ? And Zoe, 
as we know, was panting for a devotion she 
could appreciate. 

David himself was transfigured ; a sweet 
serenity shone from his serious eyes. He 
could not eat, but he plied his beloved with 
every kind of food and delicate attention, 
anxiously watching the languor of her coun- 
tenance. 
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* Yes, I am tired/ she confessed ; ' but I 
think it is only from happiness. I suppose 
happiness is tiring ; sometimes people die of 
joy, I have heard/ 

He bent down towards her with a beaming 
countenance, looking like the young King 
David in his beauty, ready to do battle till 
death for her sake. 

' You shall not die of that, I promise you. 
Oh, what care I will take of my darling little 
treasure T 

The barmaid, who had caught a few of these 
words, for it was early, and there were not 
many customers about, curled her lip with a 
sneer, and thought of her own young man the 
potman, whose love-making was not of so 
delicate a description, and dealt more in hugs 
and squeezes and loud-smacking kisses. 

Much against Zoe's will, David, with the 
cool prudence that never seems to forsake a 
man in the direst throes of passion, insisted 
that she must take the next train home, for 
indeed she would fain have prolonged the 
hours of happiness, dallying with her lover. 

The return journey was not quite so delight- 
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ful. They travelled by a slow train, and at 
every stoppage, notwithstanding the ' tip ' to 
the guard, some person seemed bent on enter- 
ing their caniage. First came a stern- visaged 
lady who read German poetry; then a fat, 
frightened-looking woman, who carefully nursed 
a basket of fish in her lap ; finally, an old 
gentleman who coughed, took snufi* incessantly, 
and crackled the newspaper. Yet the lovers 
contrived to extract pleasure from their close 
communion, from their eloquent glances, from 
the fact that they breathed the same air and 
that their spirits were in unison. 

Strangely indeed, in the presence of a dis- 
sonant individuality, the very atmosphere seems 
charged with aggressive electricity, and the 
most trivial word has power to set our nerves 
tingling, while contrariwise, a hush of peace 
floats round two loving souls even under the 
most adverse and disagreeable circumstances. 

It was arranged that to avoid any appear- 
ance of evil, David — who had given up his 
day's business in London in order to escort 
back his young companion — should again leave 
the train at Gawcott, letting her proceed alone 
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to Mudbury. With a sore heart he parted 
from her, looking after the steaming train with 
dull disappointment, and straining anxious 
eyes, while Zoe rattled on her way. They had 
finally decided on keeping the engagement a 
profound secret, at least until after the election. 

' The public announcement of it would 
hamper me and complicate matters,' David 
declared, ' while now that we understand one 
another it can make no real difference to us. 
When I can write M.P. after my name your 
father will be far more likely to listen to me. * 

Zoe was relieved too ; she dreaded the evil 
moment, and feared a storm at home. 

' I may not have much time to give you the 
next few days,' he said tenderly, ' but you know 
I love you ; you know that I shall see you 
whenever I can, and am thinking of you 
always ; and you will trust me, won't you ?* 

* I shall trust you/ Zoe answered brightly. 

He never asked her if he could trust her. 
Is not the infatuation of men strange, who, 
while guarding against misconception on their 
own part, never fear or doubt their loves ? 

On her arrival at Mudbury, Zoe hailed the 
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friendly porter, who touched his hat and 
seemed pleased to see her. 

* The dog-cart has not gone home yet, naiss ; 
will you use it V 

This was an unexpected piece of good 
fortune, and it was barely tea-time as Zoe 
drove into the stable-yard. Not twelve hours, 
and yet such a number of events had occurred ! 
Her maid welcomed her with effusion. 

' Oh, Miss Zoe, I have been so anxious !' 

Tears stood in the poor faithful creature's 
eyes. 

Zoe pressed her hand kindly. 

' Well, I am all right, you see.' 

To Lady Warkworth's angry remonstrances 
she answered nothing, nor could anyone ex- 
tract the slightest clue to her escapade ; and 
thus, after a few domestic mutterings, things 
resumed their wonted course. 

Colonel Elliston's tactics about this time were, 
to leave well alone. He was very amiable to 
Zoe, but did not persecute her with attentions ; 
much, indeed, of his leisure was passed at 
Mrs. Price's, organising a crusade against^Mr. 
Venue's election. This was not difficult. The 
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county generally was in a fever of doubt and 
confusion. 

The party in the county had hitherto had it 
all their own way ; but owing to foreign wars, 
trade disturbances, and increased income-tax, 
the middle-class at least were lapsing into a 
reactionary Liberalism. But the gentry were 
Tories ; the labourers followed the gentry, and 

the publicans were strictly orthodox. 

A man like Venne, whose family was un- 
known, and of whom all kinds of queer stories 
were reported, did not command the sympathies 
of the agricultural classes. He was a manu- 
facturer ; the artisans were not in the agricul- 
tural interest. Some said bread would be 
cheap if the Tories came into ojffice ;.' others 
announced that the Liberals, if returned, would 
certainly do away with the enormous army and 
navy estimates. On the whole, the general 
inclination was to vote quietly for the old- 
fashioned landowners who had happily legis- 
lated for the good of the country during so 
many years, and were honest upholders of 
Church and State — the two seeming to many 
good people ahnost synonymous — ^instead of 
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tampering with possible socialistic doctrines 
and all kinds of new-fangled ideas which 
might, for aught anyone knew, lead to bad 
times and poor harvests. 

So Colonel Elliston found a fire ready laid to 
which he needed only to apply a burning 
match, and thus produce a glorious blaze. His 
chief efforts were, however, directed at home. 

Whatever might be Zoe s fate, she should 
at least not marry Venne and become the 
mistress of Marston Towers ; thus much he 
had decided. So he lost no occasion of poison- 
ing Sir Hugh and Lady Warkworth's minds 
against him ; and the latter, in her desire to 
conciliate, easily adopted his views. 

It may be imagined that to Zoe the election 
was no light trial. The Kollestons were con- 
stantly in and out, driving here and there, 
canvassing and speechifying. Hubert tolerably 
steady ; Hyacinth pinched and wan with the 
constant strain of anxiety. 

Party feeling always runs high, and on this 
occasion party feeling was exceptionally acrid. 
Personal recriminations were called forth by 
the supporters of both sides. 
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David, indeed, discouraged these things as 
much as possible ; still, no one can be answer- 
able for the fervent zeal of an imprudent 
acolyte, and many most regrettable attacks were 
made by the adherents of each faction. Never 
a bitter speech or an ill-timed taunt that did 
not find its way, filtered through the channel 
of Colonel Elliston, to Zoe's unwilling ears. 

' Oh, those politics, how I hate them ! Why 
did you ever meddle with them at all V she 
would say to David, as they sat under the 
primrose hedge in the flower-bordered meadow, 
and the lark sang faintly overhead. 

David loved to sit there, and rest his weary 
head — weary from the din, and the turmoil, and 
the venomousness of the contest, and look into 
his beloved's iridescent eyes — those eyes that 
beckoned him on like stars of hope. 

* Do not let us talk of it,' he said lazily, 
stretching himself beside her on the fragrant 
grass. ' I want to talk only of you. In a few 
weeks, Zoe, it will be all over, and then I 
shall claim you as my bride.' 

It was an effort to him now to concentrate 
his thoughts on ministers and measures, and 
VOL. II. 4Q 
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the demands of the people ; they would stray- 
back to this slim girl, holding his fate in her 
firm white hands. He was very happy ; he 
had given himself up completely to the know- 
ledge of his passion, and to rejoicing in the 
bright future when he should take her home 
in triumph. 

But Zoe was troubled. It had appeared to 
her, with the first revelation of his love (a quick 
flash that irradiated the innermost recesses 
of her soul), that now there could follow 
nothing but peace — nothing but a still kind 
of evenly rippling happiness. And this had 
seemed very sweet ; during all her life she had 
been storm-tossed and agitated, and had never 
known, since the days she had prayed with her 
whole heart, any prop or stay on which she could 
rest. David^s love seemed as if it might prove 
that prop. He was so quiet, so sure, so earnest ; 
a man in whose honour and truth one must 
believe. But with constant prickings and nag- 
gings going on around her, the daily fierce 
abuse of the man she loved, and the difficulties 
she foresaw from her father's impotence, her 
mothers obstinate opposition, and Colonel 
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Elliston's embittered enmity, she felt all 
desire and hope die out in her ; and the 
thought dawned that perhaps, after all, this love 
was not an unmixed blessing. With a strong 
impetuous will, Zoe combined a shrinking from 
pain. Absolute want of happiness might be 
more endurable than bliss bought at the 
expense of much suffering. She did not say 
these things openly to David, or even confess 
them to herself ; but they stirred dimly within 
her breast. Thus, as she sat beside him on the 
bank, she was troubled, and her face was stem. 

' Don't look like that, my own.' He took 
her hand, and stroked it softly. * I want to 
bask in the sunshine of your presence ; I 
never wish to think of anything jarring when I 
am beside you. It seems so wonderful that 
my life should be crowned with such a glory as 
your love. Months ago I scarcely [dared to 
dream of such a thing ; and now it is not only 
possible, but a certainty. I am your first love — 
am I not, my Zoe ? — and you are mine,* he 
mused tenderly ; but she, running her hands 
through her dancing curls, rose hurriedly. 

* I must go now, David, or I shall be missed.' 
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' So soon ? The hours, with you, slip by- 
like minutes/ 

' Randolph rallied me only yesterday on 
all the time I pass out of doors. He says I 
am like a gipsy, and only come home to sleep. 
Some day I think he will follow me, to find 
out where I go.' 

' Perhaps it would be a good plan,' he said 
pleasantly ; ' and save us the trouble of 
telling.' 

* Oh no — no !' she said quickly. ' I would 
not he should know it for anything ; it would 
be utter madness.' 

* As you please, darling ;' he seemed some- 
what surprised, but answered gently : * It does 
not matter much ; once the election over, I 
shall go to your father.' 

' Yes — yes !' 

He thought she seemed somewhat in a hurry^ 
and embarrassed, while he parted from her re- 
luctantly in a love-sick manner. Love-sick ! 
yes, that he certainly was. He, the hardened 
cynic, as he had believed himself, was hanging 
on a girFs caprice, on her lightest word. There 
he stood, motionless, looking after her as she 
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moved blithely and gracefully away. How 
flower-like was the mode she carried her head — 
how perfect the symmetry of her figure, lissom 
with constant outdoor sports and practices — 
how full of deep shadows, and quick-glancing 
lights, her raven locks tipped at the points with 
ruddy red. Love-sick ! He smiled to himself. 
Yes, without doubt ; he enjoyed the strong dizzy 
sensation that seemed to leave room in his brain 
for only one word, the name of his beloved. 

As he turned to go home, he beheld slinking 
under the fence, as if anxious to attract David s 
attention, and yet to avoid the public gaze, the 
form of Isaac, his quondam accuser. He had 
never spoken to him since that day, of which 
the horrid incidents rushed back in a swarm 
upon his mind ; but he had seen him some- 
times in the distance, an unkempt, wild, and 
sinister figure. 

The old father was dead ; one of the quarrel- 
some trio was thus at rest, and Isaac himself 
seemed to seek no regular employment. He 
might be seen lurking about the lanes or 
swinging along through the dim vistas of pine- 
wood, his axe over his shoulder and his pipe 
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in his mouth, never associating with his 
fellows except perchance savagely in the 
beer-house, when he would gather round him 
a knot of swarthy, ill-conditioned fellows* like 
himself, and deliver a volley of oaths and rail- 
ings against aU estabUshed law and order. 
People were shy of him ; no one had a good 
►word to say in his favour. 

For David he possessed an inscrutable in- 
terest, as a strange, weird child of nature. He 
bore him no malice, for all that Isaac had done 
had been in good faith, and at the bidding of 
the one powerful affection which struck a 
human chord in the midst of his brutal nature. 
David earnestly scrutinised him, for hitherto 
he had not come into much close contact, seek- 
ing to read his history in his face. Isaac's 
eyes shone like glow-worms, full of wolf-like 
intensity and yet with a dumb suffering animal 
pathos, in the midst of the savage visage, 
round which streamed shaggy locks. 

He beckoned cautiously with a kind of shy 
cunning to David. Thus invited, Mr. Venne 
stepped nearer, saying : 

' Do you know "ave'V 
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* Yes, yes, I knows yer ; IVe been tracking 
yer path this many a day, and never could 
get speech of yer. Fve something to say ' 

* To me I' David answered with dignity ; 
* there can be nothing in common between you 
and me.' 

' There is, though — a mighty big secret. Tve 
had enough of the law, or I'd have told it to 
one of them swells afore now, Mr. Venne. 
I'm sorry for the trouble I brought you into, 
though I'd do it again come the same thing 
over, for I was mad with rage and jealousy for 
my poor dead girl ; but I know now you're 
an honest gentleman. I know who is the 
murderer — ^there's no mistake this time. I ve 
got him straight and tight.' 

The comers of Mr. Venue's mouth quivered 
nervously ; he spoke in accents of suppressed 
excitement. 

* If aught of your story is true, this is no place 
to talk. Are you sure you're not fooling me V 

* As sure as I'm standing here : if there be a 
God, may He strike me dead if I don't tell the 
truth r 

^Hush! don't blaspheme; there is a God, 
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though you do not believe in Him. Then 
listen ; come to me to-morrow, to my house, 
at ten o'clock. I will see you are admitted, 
and hear all you have to say.' 

* And shall we have vengeance V hissed out 
Isaac, stooping forward to look into the other's 
half-turned, sombre face. * I want vengeance 
for my lass; it's what I've waited for these 
many years — ^promise me that.' 

' If your story is true/ said David, solemnly 
laying a hand as if in pledge of good faith 
upon his shoulder — ' if it is true, I swear you 
shall have justice, and I myself will see to it.' 

* Thank ye kindly, mester,' Isaac cried, 
moving away quickly, yet with the action of 
a beaten hound ; ' it'll be the first sound sleep 
I've had since that accursed day, that your 
words will give me to-night. Vengeance ! 
Lord 1 the taste of that will be sweet — sweeter 
than sugar to a wasp !' 
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